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@ previous occasion, when we 
on the builders of houses 
around the metropolis the neces- 
Ai sity for caution, and reprobated 
iss" the mode which was being 
ed, the truth of our remarks received a 
distressing confirmation by an accident on the 
very morning of their publication, with loss of 
life, and a second “fall” almost immediately 
afterwards, fortunately without so serious a re- 
sult, By what some will call a strange coinci- 
dence (although in truth not strange at all), our 
article with the same end in view last week was 
hone out by the fall of a large house in Duke’s- 
terrace, Maldon-road, Kentish-town, on the 
ing it when a number of men 
were injured, and by the fall of two large newly- 
built houses in Denbigh-street, Pimlico, on the 
following day, most providentially before the 
men had commenced work. The house at 
Kentish-town, 30 feet by 24 feet, and three 
stories high above the ground, was a corner 
house, intended for a tavern (with brestsummers 
in front and flank, carried on iron columns), 
which was being erected by Mr. Thomas 
of the Caledonian-road, for Mr. J. Moore. 
When we saw it on the day after the accident, 
there was not one brick upon another above the 
level of the ground. The men were buried in 
the ruins; but, with the exception of one la- 
hourer, as we are told, who fractured three ribs, 
were not seriously injured, and are all going on 
well.. The owner, who has favoured us with 
some information on the subject, and exonerates 
the builder, says. one of the brestsummers was 
supported’ by a brick pier in cement, 3 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, and a 4-imeh 
wrought-iron column; and the second by two 
6-inch cast-iron columns, each weighing 8 cwt. 
me of these being at the corner, and each 
nesting on a brick pier, in cement, 3 feet 6 in. 
by 2 feet 6 inches. He attributes the accident 
to the splitting of the stone on the corner pier, 
on which the column rested, and says, “The 
sudden action no doubt caused the base of the 
column to slip outward, in addition to which it 
appears that the frost had caught the cement of 
the pier. There was conerete under the piers, 
which had been in two months before a brick 
was laid.” ; : 
An immense number of houses, by the way 
are being carried up in this neighbourhood : 
amongst them is a corner house with returned 
brestsummer and columm at the angle, at no 
great distance from the scene of the accident, 
which seems to require-attention. 

The two houses in Denbigh-street, Pimlico, 
were in the course of erection by Mr. Simpson, 
a builder, and here the external flank wall, 60 
feet high, first gave way. The walls were built 
of two sorts of bricks, imperfectly bonded, and 
two sorts of mortar—one composed with mould, 
the other for the outer 4 inches of work, with sand. 
Unequal pressure, unequal settlements, and the 
bad weather, may suffice to explain the disaster. 
Ifnot, it would not be difficult to find other 
reasons for it. 

The omission of wood-bond enforced, and pro- 
petly so, too, by the Buildings’ Act, renders 

precautions necessary ; but these, for the 
most part, are not taken. In the numerous 
Seumi-detached houses which spring up in the 
felds about the town like mushrooms (some of 
hem scarcely less fungous), it is not unusual to 
find the flank walls 30 or 40 feet high, standing 
clear of all support from bottom to top, and 
with nothing whatever to steady or hold them 
together while the mortar hardens. Knowing 





what this mortar is in many cases, it is truly 
wonderful that accidents are not more frequent. 

Touching what we said of the power possessed 
by the district-surveyor to remedy bad work, it 
may be useful to publish the result of an infor- 
mation laid by the surveyor of the district of 
Fulham (Mr. A. Moseley) against the builder 
of three fourth-rate houses on the north side 
of the King’s-road, and near Stanley-bridge, 
to the effect that the bricks forming the 
several walls of the houses, had not been 
laid in and with mortar or cement, in such 
manner as to produce solid work, as prescribed 
by Schedule D, parts I. II. and ITI.; and that 
one of the walls had bulged in two places, and 
was out of the upright. The referees deter- 
mined that the walls “have been built of brick- 


of bricks, or bats; and that the bricks and bats 
of which such party-walls and external walls 
respectively have been built are laid in and with 
a material mainly consisting of loam; and that 
such material is not mortar or cement within the 
meaning of the rules of Schedule D of the said 
Act first herem mentioned ; and that the work 
produced by so building the said party-walls and 
external walls is not solid work within the 
meaning of the said rules ; and that therefore the 
said party-walls and external walls respectively 
have been built in such manner and of such 
materials as that the same are not built of sound 


Harvey, | bricks or of stone, or of such bricks and steme 


together laid in and with mortar or cement, in 
such manner as to produce solid work, as me- 
quired by the said rules ;” and they directed the 
builder forthwith to amend the irregularities 
and to pay the costs of the case and a fee to the 
district-surveyor. 

Let us hope that what has been said, made 
forcible by the .accidents to which we have re- 
ferred, may lead to the exercise of greater care, 


jamd so save lives and property. 


And now let us turn to a pleasanter subject, 
namely, some residences of improved character, 
in arrangement, which have been recently com- 
pleted, or are now in progress. 

In Francis-street, Westminster, a large build- 
ing is being-erected from the designs of Mr. 
Henry A. Darbishire, for the better lodgment of 
married soldiers. The officers of the Guards saw 
the evils attending the present system ; a good 
spirit within whispered “Up Guards, and at 
them :” and always ready—when were they ever 
behind, if there was an enemy to conquer ?—they 
forthwith resolved to erect a building contain- 
ing a number of distinct tenements, which 
should secure to the soldier the comforts of a 
respectable home at a rent not higher than that 
which he has been accustomed to pay for the 
most wretched accommodation. They also 
determined that the building should be self- 
supporting, and not partake in any degree of 
the character of an eleemosynary institution. 

Tn accordance with these views, the Victoria 
Lodging House, so it is to be called, has been 
undertaken. It consists of fifty-four dwellings, 
having a common staircase of stone, 9 feet 
wide, open on‘one side to the external air from 
top to bottom. It terminates at the roof, which 
is flat, for the purpose of affording accommoda- 
tion for the drying of clothes, cleaning arms, 
&c., &c. Each dwelling consists of a living 
room, 14 feet by 10 feet, and a chamber, 
14 feet by 8 feet, with sink, receptacle for 
coals underneath, cupboard, cooking range, 
boiler, oven, &c., and water supply from 
cisterns on the roof. Four of the dwellings 
have a scullery,,8 feet by 5 feet, in addition to 
the above. There are nine dwellings on each 
floor, with four water-closets, and two dust 
shafts; these are situated at each extremity of 
the building. ° Ventilation is secured by means 
of vitiated-air flues, which convey the foul air 





to the roof; and a constant supply of fresh air 


work, containing a large proportion of fragments 


is admitted at appropriate intervals. The build- 
ing stands upon a plot of ground 100 feet long, 
by 62 feet 6 inches deep ; it occupies the entire 
length, and a depth of 37 feet 6 inches, leaving 
an area in its rear, where wash-houses will be 
ultimately erected. The builders are Messrs. 
Smith and Appleford, and the cost, we are told, 
will be about 6,000/. 

A building to accommodate thirty-two fami- 
lies has been erected by Mr. Newson, the builder, 
on a somewhat awkwardly-shaped piece of ground 
in Grosvenor-mews, Berkeley-square. It con- 
sists of four floors, each floor comprising eight 
sets of two rooms, with two closets, sink, and 
dust-shaft. These rooms are from 
open external galleries, to which a central stair- 
case (of slate and iron) conducts. Each living- 


room has a cottage range. The dust-shaft has 
an opening on the gallery level, for the con- 
venience of sweeping into, the dust, &c., falling 


into a vault, which can be emptied as may be 
required. Each floor is provided with water. 
The basement contains a coal-cellar for each 
oceupant, and there is a space allotted for wash- 
ing and other comveniences. The cost of the 
edifice was 3,0004 ‘The building is 109 feet. 
long, 32 feet wide at one end, and 15 feet at. 
the other. The rooms are, therefore, necessarily 
small; and, opening at once, as they do, into the: 
external air, will, we fear, be cold. This might. 
have been avoided in eight of the dwellings, by 
making the entramee on the landing of the stair- 
ease. It is, nevertheless, a meritorious step 
on the part of Mr. Newson; and we are glad to 
learn that the building has been purchased by a 
committee of the parishioners. Unless the 
ground-rent be excessive, they may afford a 
boon to the industrious classes, and yet obtain 
a fair return for the capital invested. This is 
the great point to be made thoroughly under- 
stood. 


We must return to Victoria-street, to men- 
tion the fine set of buildings erected there by 
Mr. Mackenzie, to supply what has long been 
a desideratum in London, namely, complete 
residences on flats, as in Edinburgh and Paris. 
The accompanying plan of one floor (on the 
next page) will explain the arrangement. 
Each house, or rather collection of houses, 
has a frontage of about 117 feet, by an 
average depth of 45 feet, and the height 
from the basement to the roof is 82 feet.. 
Where several come together, they form an 
imposing pile. The cost of each house has 
been 16,700/. These buildings are fireproof; 
the floors are composed of iron girders, and 
‘brick arches in cement between; there are 
ceiling-joists below, and joists and 1} floor 
battens above these, rendering them sound- 
proof. The roof is flat, and is composed of 
girders and arches, with a covering of asphalte. 
All the water and gas pipes throughout the 
houses are of iron, proved to a pressure of 
100 pounds to the inch, previous to fixing; and 
every care appears to have been taken to make 
the buildings as substantial as possible, to 
avoid the necessity of repairs. - 


Each house contains six shops, three on 
either ‘side of a fine staircase, with basement 
and entresol attached to each, and eight suites. 
of apartments ; .the latter approached by a door 
outside, distinct from the shops. All the stair- 
eases are of stone. 

The annexed details will serve to show the 
character of the buildings externally. A 
porter resides on the premises, who performs 
all the duties usually performed by a hall- 
porter in a private residence ; and the hall and 
staircase are lighted at night at the expense of 
the proprietor, and kept in a proper manner. 
There is a separate staircase for tradesmen, and 
a lift for raising heavy weights. The advantage 
of such residences to parties who remain only a 








portion of the-year in London is obvious, as 
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the porter in their absence takes charge of the 
apartments. The shops are priced at 150/. per 
annum, exclusive of taxes, and the flats range 
from 200/. to 80/. per annum, the landlord pay- 
ing all the rates and taxes. It is Mr. Macken- 
zie’s own speculation, and the idea, we believe, 
originated with him. 








Roserts’ “Hoty Lanp.”—We think it worth 
while to note that the whole of this work is about to 
be sold by auction, as will be seen by an advertisement 
in another page. "Phe work itself is too well known 





and esteemed to need recommendation, 


CLASSICAL COLUMNAR 
ARCHITECTURE, 
AND THE “ STONES OF VENICE.”* 

Tue first structures erected on the earth, 
entitled to be termed architecture, were doubt- 
less columnar. Columnar architecture enshrined | t 
the altars of the ancient world, and, leagued 
with sculpture, became the great vehicle for 
what of beautiful or sublime could be communi- 
cated to stone. It was the material grandeur of 
Nineveh and Persepolis, the sublimity of Thebes, 
the world’s wonder at Ephesus, the glory of 





* The following paper was read at a meeting of the Architectural 
and Archwological Society of Liverpool. 








Athens, the ee of Rome; nor in the 
sacred dwelling of the Shekinah at Jeru- 
salem was ‘hee co. con forgotten as an im 
and significant element. 

For its full artistic development, however, We 

turned to Athens, and-to her imperial conqueror 

and imitater, Rome ;—cities wherein columnar 
architecture reached its perfection in the shape 
of ove Grecian Doric and Roman 
ordinances. 

T have adopted the term “eolummnar’ may 
consider the classical architecture primaril 


ene ee so; and before proceeding f roo 
must ‘call: upon you to keep in mind 
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theory of the column, which is simply an 
artistically decorated pillar, a post, or perpen- 
dicular prop, raised by the genius of form into 
the life of art ; and this, united with horizontal 
features (as obviously natural), harmoniously de- 
corated, applied in interiors to the support of a 
ceiling, and in exteriors, to a shelter in form of 
portico or loggia, constitutes an order of classical 
architecture ;—an abstract idea of which archi- 
tecture—t.e. as it is initself—is not to be sought 
in such buildings as St. Peter’s, at Rome, or the 
Palace of Versailles, but in its pure and undefiled 
manifestation in Greece, where alone we find it 
in its integrity,—treated according to its true 
nature and spirit, and innocent of all vices of 
misapplication. 

It may be gathered from the theory I have 
formed of the column, that I deem the detach- 
ment of it essential to true classical architecture: 
[call the column not an artistic mural protu- 
berance, but a fine-art post; of the beauty, 
life, and perfection of which the first and 
most important condition is isolation: con- 
nect it with a wall and it ceases to be a column. 
As a mural decoration it could not have been 
inspired by nature, but is a degeneracy, a cor- 
ruption of art. 

e detached colonnade instinctively suggests 
itself to a building people from the grove or 
forest, and rises naturally into the heaven of art ; 
the attached one is merely its echo, or shadow. 
It is an abstraction of the colonnade, the beauty 
of which is obtained through a wrong medium. 
The attached column produces undeniably a 
beautiful effect, but in architecture the end does 
not justify the means. Such a column is not 
tightly a column at all; its practical use, if it 
has any, is that of a buttress, and suggests the 
idea how much more beautiful buttresses might 
be made than they are. It has no function 
distinct from that of the wall, of which it is in- 
deed a part. 

The objection to attached columns does not 
apply to attached pilasters : these, within a cer- 
tam limited projection, as they pretend to no 
stra service, may be regarded in a different 
light. They refer to the peristyle, of which they 
are an abstract imitation. They are an artistic 
reflection of the columnar beauty on the mural 
surface, and are introduced for the sake of har- 
mony or harmonious contrast. Their purpose is 
purely artistic—that of uniting the portico with 
the walls. 

If such be the right use of the attached 
pilaster, it follows that it should only be used 
when there are detached columns in the same 
se as without them it has no meaning. 

ile columns—to return to the subject— 

are kept detached, you can scarcely misapply 
them: they will range themselves into any 
necessary position, or relative position: you 
may couple them, or pile them on each other, 
without sacrifice either of truth or beauty. Such 
treatment I know has been objected to by 
modern writers, and particularly the practice of 
coupling; but if the right use of the column is 
to re support where support is really required, 
and to give the fullest expression of this office, 
then the practice of coupling columns on a line 
peal with the horizon is quite justifiable. 
ere are circumstances under which a breadth 

of intercolumns might be required, arranged for 

Which single columns would neither actually nor 
apparently be equal to the task of support. In 

r words, there may be a greater breadth of 
pce with the same strength and solidity 

é _ by coupling, besides greater richness 
and variety of columniation. This fact has been 
forgotten, and the practice has been objected to 
48 corrupt, simply because it is without an- 
tique precedent. But it would be well if modern 

no worse sins to mourn : the archi- 
tecture of Paris would be pure indeed were the 
beautiful colonnade of the Louvre the most cor- 
Tupt of its features. 

Lhis is the columnar system we derive from 
antiquity. It is emphatically the architecture 
‘ i, gn and therefore less than any other 

t upon extraneous decoration. The 
most eloquent form in which mere columnar 
Prep ay a eal itself, pel the 

periptery. But this is not the perfection 
clastic > a for it does not exempli 
bs system as enriched by Roman arc 

dome.” It is in the combination of colon- 
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nade and dome, as exhibited in a peripteral 


edifice, with its cupola crowning it like the 
firmament, that the highest specific effect of 
this architecture is reached. 

This system—whatever is connected with 
Greek or Roman architecture in principle or in 
form—Mr. Ruskin would now have us cast out 
as “ base and unnatural, unfaithful, unenjoyable, 
and impious : devoid of all life, virtue, honoura- 
bleness, or power of doing good.” “To renounce 
utterly, whatever is Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, or 
Composite, in anywise Grecized or Romanized, 
or that betrays the smallest respect for Vitru- 
vian laws, or conformity with P ian work.” 
The first thing that strikes us in this advice is, 
that to follow it, we must not only renounce the 
architecture of classical antiquity and the sys- 
tems based on it, and practised through Europe 
for the last 300 years, but all Gothic and 
Romanesque also. Mr. Ruskin’s prejudices 
hide from his eyes the fact of the indcbiedness 
of all modern architecture, Eastern and Western, 
—not excepting the Byzantine and Gothic of 
Venice—to that of antiquity, and that a sentence 
uttered against everything “in principle or in 
form” of Greek or Roman derivation, sweeps 
the whole horizon of modern architecture at 
once, and involves the middle age productions, 
St. Mark’s, the Ducal palace, mE all, in its 
condemnation ; and while eulogizing certain 
capitals as richer, and fuller of meaning than 
the classical, he forgets that it is to that 
classical type they owe their beauty, and 
but for which they could never have existed. 
Many of the Byzantine capitals he presents us 
with, do no great honour to their parentage, being 
as ugly as could well be imagined, abortive in 
conception, and barbarous in detail ; but those 
that do give pleasure by their beauty of outline, 
owe every ray of that beauty to antiquity. They 
doubtless derived much of their freshness and 
variety from the sympathy of the workman with 
living herbage ; but everything really artistic in 
their composition, was evidently drawn from the 
style he so vituperates. In the capitals called 
Gothic, on the 2d plate of vol. 3, so slightly 
modified is the Corinthian, that they might wit 
as much propriety be called classic ; and those 
that least depart from the best Roman examples, 
are undeniably the most beautiful. A similar 
remark may be made in reference to the bases, 
which are pleasing or otherwise as they approach 
to or depart from the Attic form. 

There is no difficulty in tracing Mr. Ruskin’s 
preference of the Byzantine architecture to his 
singular delight in colour, which he considers 
as some way connected with the religious senti- 
ment. Hence his love of the Byzantine style, 
and admiration of the principle of incrustation, 
which is the only legitimate means of giving to 
a building perfect and permanent chromatic 
decoration. Hence his love of a building the 
claims of whose component parts on our notice 
depend on their delicacy of design, their beauty 
of colour, and the preciousness of their mate- 
rial; where “low walls spread before us like 
the pages of a book, and shafts whose capitals 
we may touch with our hands.” Such is St. 
Mark’s, which is further held up to us as being 
“less a temple wherein to pray, than a book of 
common prayer, a vast illuminated missal ;” as 
being at once “a type of the redeemed church 
of God° and a scroll for the written word of 
God; a glorious bible; the actual table of the 
law, and the testimony written within and with- 
out.” Though this very graphic description 
builds up and presents to the imagination an 
edifice of vast historical interest, as most 
vividly reflecting the temper and spirit of a 
most interesting age and city, yet the rank of 
such buildings in the scale of architecture, it is 
evident, depends entirely upon the importance 
of that principle of colour or chromatic embel- 
lishment, to the embodiment of which every 
element of their construction refers; a prin- 
ciple we have high authority for looking upon 
as a very subordinate one in great works of 
architecture: I mean the authority of Nature, 
our prime instructress, whose teaching on the 
subject is so plain that he who runs may read it. 
Architecture is the art of the beautiful mani- 
fested in straeture, of which, Hey very nature 
as a structural art, form must be the Leaniaad 
principle, the — evoker of beauty; so that 

ilding in which construction is made snb- 


servient to, and whose chief glory is colour» 
whether obtained by painting the surface, or by 
incrustation with precious and coloured mate- 
rial, cannot be a high order of architecture, if it 
be architecture at all, in the proper sense of the 
word. A building reared merely in reference to 
colour, must bear no higher ano to fine art 
than does the panel of a picture. 

This partiality, however, of Mr. Ruskin is 
insufficient to account for his denunciation of 
the columnar architecture of Greece and Rome in 
the terms he has used; and the source of his 
determined hostility to it can only be sought in 
the gross error of confounding what are the 
corruptions with the essential elements of it ; 
and, judging of the style by those buildings, 
and they are legion, in which there is scarcely a 
constituent member employed according to its 
original purpese in Greek architecture, he 
observes,—* It, (Renaissance) differs from Ro- 
manesque work, in attaching great importance 
to tha becinantal lintel, or architrave above the 
arch; transferring the energy of the principal 
shafts to the supporting of this horizontal beam, 
and thus rendering the arch a subordinate, if not 
altogether a superfluous feature. * * * 
‘And I might insist at length upon the absurdity 
of a construction, in which the shorter shaft, 
which has the real weight of wall to carry, is 
split into two by the taller one, which has 
nothing to carry at all,—the taller one being 
strengthened, nevertheless, as if the whole 
weight of the building bore upon it; and on the 
ungracefulness, never con mered, in any Pal- 
ladian work, of the two capitals, glued, as 
it were, against the slippery round sides of the 
central shaft.” 

This is a description, not of Classic archi-- 
tecture, such as it is in. itself, and as I have 
above feebly endeavoured to picture it, and as it 
is indeed exemplified in some few modern build- 
ings,—but of .1mpure examples, corrupt mani- 
festations of it; in which column and arch and 
other features are falsely treated; which they 
have been by the greatest architects of the 
Revival; from whose impure taste, or miscon- 
ceptions, have arisen most of the defects of 
Italian and modern work generally; Brunel- 
leschi, Bramante, Scammozzi, Palladio whose 
very name has formed a term in modern archi- 
tecture, seem to have had no clear conception, 
or to have been oblivious of the true office of 
the column; and what is called the Palladian. 
modification of Classic architecture is generally: 
a corruption of it; for in such works unmeani 
use has been made of its most important ele- 
ments; and in Roman and Italian arcades 
columns were, indeed, used but as accessories to 
arches and piers, and the entire order degraded 
into a mere masque. 

It is, therefore, true that this architecture in 
a majority: of instances does not exhibit that 
obedience to the laws of its own constitution— 
that conformity to time and place, combined 
with fervour of fancy and imagination, that 
the Gothic builders delighted to set forth ; it is, 
too often conventional and dead, or false andj 
meaningless ; but it ought to be unnecessary to, 
tell Mr. Ruskin that this is no dis ment, 
to the style itself, and that it should be laid at 
the door of the architects, not of the architec- 
ture, which, like everything else, may be used 
and abused, employed truthfully and beautifully, 
or warped from its original intent and purpose, 
a sacrifice to ignorance or false taste. 

The language of a people is none the worse. 
for its having been employed in impure or 
vicious writing; we condemn the works of 
Tom Paine, but not the language in which 
he wrote. The English tongue has been 
used in illogical and stupid composition, 
but it is still the language of Milton and, 
Addison; and the man of sense, instead of aban-- 
doning the language on this account, or weakly - 
lamenting the corruptions of pm literature, 
would simply endeavour to eschew those cor~ 
ruptions, and use it with propriety himself, 
Such would be the course pursued by the wise 
practitioner in reference to classical architec. 
ture, the real character of which remains un- 
touched by any defect discoverable in the works 
of its professors ; and the fact that the Renais- 
sance architecture turned its back om all that 
was truly estimable in art, and refused to appeal 





to chords that are common to all hearts,—in 
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other words, aimed at a false standard of taste, 
is no reason why we cannot direct the same 
elements to the fulfilment of the true end af 
art—the production of living and genuine 


What has the professor of the classic archi- 
tecture who wishes to use it truly to do either 
with the faithlessness of the Renaissance school, 
or the lasciviousness of paganism, with their 

ide in knowledge or misuse of science? What 
is it to him that Michelangelo made vain and 
offensive exhibition of his anatomical skill, that 

ing has been abused, perspective overrated? 
To the fact, if it be a fact, of the Renaissance 
conviction that science was not the aid but the 
essence of art, and the chief thing to find ex- 
réssion in its works, all we have to say is, that 
it was a false one, and it is all we need say, for 
it does not in the least impugn the nobleness or 
plasticity of the style I am advocating. 

The question is not what the Cinque-cento 
and succeeding architects did with the style 
they adopted, but what the Classic architecture 
is capable of. Whether it is necessarily “rigid, 
old, inhuman, incapable of employing quaint 
a rich ornament, bright colour, of conceding 
to the simplicities of humanity, and sympathis- 
ing with men of ordinary minds.” ether to 
practise in it naturally and inevitably involves 
the preference of science to emotion, experience 
to ete and the banishment from our 
work of all healthy invention; or presupposes 
that science and art are one and the same thing, 
that perspective, linear and aerial, perfect draw- 
ing, and accurate light and shade in painting, 
with true anatomy, are the first requirements in 
its ornamentation. These are the questions, and 
these Mr. Ruskin has left just as he found 
them. I believe, however, they are no quéstions 
in the mind of the architect who has a right 
acquaintance with the style: such a one knows 
that “ feebleness of conception” is not neces- 
sitated by Roman lines; that “dexterity of 
touch” may consist with “tenderness of feel- 
ing,” and “accuracy of knowledge” with 
“originality of thought.” He knows, as by 
intuition, that this abused and belied architec- 
ture, while it can erect structures “ requirin 
hewn stone and pillars in lordly order an 
stately size,” can also accommodate itself to 
humbler offices, can irradiate the mountain cot- 
tage, and beautify the streets of the provincial 
town. For my own part, I believe there is no 
incense offered by our author at the shrine of 
the Gothic but what the Classic architecture 


with the cultivated and gifted architect. He, 
as I before hinted, will feel how far this archi- 
tecture is capable of responding to the “ Divine 
faculty,” and of being moulded thereby to the 
multifarious and changing purposes of modern 
life. And this would have been known ere this 
to the world, by practical proofs ;—its capability 
of all artistic and rational variety, of embodi- 
ment of the subtlest laws of proportion, ‘would 
have been manifested in the sight of all men, 
had not this architecture been studied histori- 
cally and archeologically rather than philo- 
z ically. 
t is true that Gothic architecture gives to 

the designer greater latitude than the Classic in 
the principle of proportion, as the latter system 
must be restricted mainly to proportion between 
burden and support, xs is so far limited in its 
variations ; whereas Gothic windows and but- 
tresses admit of almost endless c in the 
relations of height and width; but the Classic 
architecture, while it is more systematic and 
definite, is not so limited in range of proportions 
by this raysoses' 4 of oe by urden 04 
support as may be supposed. varying the 
weight of the burden, the diameter ofthe columns 
may be varied also, and to an extent abundant 
for all purposes of expression. And as to orna- 
mentation, there is nothing to prevent its dis- 
playing the same force, vitality, and of 
oral decoration, gathered from the lish 
field, as the best Gothic of the best age, and of 
combining along with truth to nature the fullest 
exercise of fancy and invention. 

Gothic architecture is itself a standing proof 
ef the vitality of the antique architecture—its 

wer of receiving a new direction, and forming 
itself upon a new idea—a power and vitality but 
for which it would never have existed; for 
Gothic architecture is simply the Classic follow- 
ing the career of a new spirit, inspired by gable 
and pointed arch. Surely it will not be pre- 
tended that this was the only way in which 
it could have grown consistent with the con- 
ditions of truthful architecture; and that 
a beautiful system, phate and progressive, 
might not be founded on the round arch an 
dome, in connection with the detached columnar 
ordinance.* 8. H. 








THE BUILDINGS OF LILLE, IN 
FRANCE, AND THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SKETCHES THERE ATTRI- 
BUTED TO MICHELANGELO. 


Tux city of Lille has hitherto been more re- 





ight justly claim. I believe that in right 
aes i ro have “ fellowship with all bart 
and be universal like nature ;” and while it can 
“frame a temple for the prayer of nations” far | 
beyond any it has already framed, it can also, 
“pierce itself with small wimdows* where they | 
are needed,” and even “shrink into the poor 
man’s winding-stair.” : 

Mr. Ruskin, who appeals generally to the! 
common sense of his non-professional reader, 
may find too late that much of what he endea- 
vours in these volumes to enunciate, common 
sense cannot so easily attain to as he imagines ; 
as for instance, that pride is an essential element 
of the ancient architecture. That a Corinthian 
or Doric peristyle “‘must be inhuman,” and “full 
of insult to the poor.” Though he takes it for 
granted that the truth of what he asserts the 

eral reader immediately feels, yet he may 
it difficult to — e plain men that the 
laying of a series of decorated posts to support 
a roof is an exercise of infidelity. A citizen of 
London will be dull in comprehending that there 
is anything “unholy” in the grand aisles and 
dome of St. Paul’s, or aught expressive of the 
* worst features of aristocracy” in Greenwich 
Hospital ; as would a Liverpool burgess that 
the porticoes and chambers of St. George’s 
Hall were worthless as “rotten rags.” 

Whether or not, it is to other than these I 
would appeal: the solution of this question 
must rest, not with unaided common sense, but 





* Gothic architecture is certainly not the only style that can do 
this. Ina perfectly domesticated and Anglicised classic architec. 
ture, I am persuaded windows could be placed with the greatest 
ivregularity, with no iil effect. The reason why wiu-tows hitherto 
gould not be put ju-t where they s-e wanted, ic. irregularly, in 
Clas-ic and Italian buildings is, that they have generally heen 
eyesores wherever placed, Let them te v.ade ‘beautiful in them- 
selves ({ mean chiefly with regard to their fillinge-up), and they 
may be placed anywhere, Mere holes in the wall would not l.ok 





well in the Gothio or in any style. 


markable for the extent and strength of its forti- 
fications, which were deemed a masterpiece of 
the great Vauban, than for its architectural 
monuments ; for although its Hotel de Ville 
still retains some points of archi and 
antiquarian interest, and some of the churches 
evince considerable elegance and skill in desi 
yet they do not boast any very remote antiquity, 


|are not distinguished for their decoration, and 


- tallest spires and towers joer agen 
uring sieges at various periods; the most 
disastrous of which was the nine days’ bom- 
bardment by the Austrians in 1792, under the 
Prince of Saxe Teschen, which brought down 
some of its loftiest and proudest monuments. 

There are two “ Places” nearly together; 
one of considerable size, the other much smaller. 
Some of the streets are of tolerable width, and 
run in straight lines to the city gates. Many of 
the houses are attributed to the times when the 
Spaniards ruled the country, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and exhibit signs of 
affluence and ease; the fronts being much deco- 
rated with pilasters, enriched capitals, capri- 
ciously decorated doors and windows of the 
Italian taste and of heavy proportions. 

There are six pari h oh es, three of which 
are Gothic. 8. Maurice, the is re- 
markable for its five aisles of equal height, 
divided by cylindrical pillars. The end is apsidal, 
the sides being formed into polygonal chapels, 
like those at Westminster Abbey. The effect of 
the various vistas of the interior is very striking, 
and the combination of the several parts pro- 
duces most pleasing and effective groupings. 
The Church of 8. Sauveur had once a noble 





stone spire with pierced , but the canon- 
balls of the Austrians brought it to the ground 
* To be continued. 
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in 1792. The Church of 8. Catherine, a Gothic 


structure, seemed to me peculiarly adapted for 
one of our churches, as it consists of a nave ang 
‘side aisles divided by cylindrical piles, which 
being twelve diameters apart, offer little obstrac. 
tion to the sight. The Church of the Magdalen, 
of Italian design, has a central circular hall as it 
were, with a circular aisle around it, from which 
radiate the choir in an easterly direction, and 
' corresponding chapels to the north and south, 
| with considerable effect. The two other churches 
‘are those of 8. André and the Jesuits, on the 
usual Italian model, divided by columns and 
piers, spacious, airy, and simple, and on a noble 
scale. In the last of these considerable appear. 
ance of extent is given by the end of the side 
aisles being painted to represent a distant vista: 
by this expedient great lightness of effect is 
given, and the deadness of a blank wall avoided, 
although it must be considered to be a some. 
what meretricious expedient. There are several 
modern buildings oF considerable importance, 
among which is a Lycée, of great extent of plan, 
now in course of erection, and the Hotel de 
Ville, formerly the Palais de Rihour. So much 
ot ew he. of om edifice as now remains, is 
of the ‘Gothic style: oe ee i y enlaxged 
and completed om 1430, by Philippe le Bon, 
Duke of Daxyanity and Count of Flanders, whose 
device of the flint and steel is gracefully intro. 
duced on the staircase, in the ornaments of the 
groined vaulting of the interpenctration cha 
racter, the mouldings of which are very curiously 
interlaced. Besides this staircase there are few 
remains of the ancient fabric, which is now being 
superseded by the spacious and noble structure, 
rismg from the designs of Mons. Benvi 
But there is still an old lofty hall with a groined 
ceiling, called the Salle du Conclave, which also 
contains some fine paintings, well combining 
with its architecture and fittings. Mons. Ben 
vignat and the authorities have every disposition 
to retain these striking features of the old 
Palais, associated as they are with many his. 
torical circumstances, such as the holding the 
second chapter of the Golden Fleece in 1431; 
the meeting of Charles V. and our Henry VIII. 
in 1541, and with brief residences of Louis XIV. 
in 1670, and of Louis XV. in 1744. 

The old Palais de Rihour was so generally 
dilapidated, that a few years ago it was deter- 
mined to take it down, and erect on the site & 
new Hotel de Ville ; and the work was confided 
to Mons. Benvignst, who has designed it on ail 
ample scale, with lofty storys, grand vestibules 
and halls, spacious staircases, and well-lighted 

icture-galleries. The columns are of the blue 
ias formation procured from rs, Sag neat 
Tournay, the shafts being monoliths, and the 
pedestals and bases also in single blocks of con- 


siderable dimensions. 4, 
The Museum, the City Library, and municipal 


eSIg0, | offices are contained within this fine building. 


You will remember that on a former 0¢ 
when I described the public institutions of 
Caen and Arras, I alluded to the noble muni- 
ficence and public spirit with which the prin- 
cipal cities of France were endowed with msh- 
tutions on a grand scale, and of a useful and 
intellectual character: and it must be acknow- 
ledged that, however detrimental the octrol may 
be considered to the commerce of a place, 
revenues have procured to the leading cities 
France, institutions and edifices which we may 
well envy them; and we can h hope that 
the merely permissive character of recent enact- 
ments in this country can ever realise such re- 
sults as have been effected in France. A majesti¢ 
staircase, adorned in part with casts from our 
in marbles, leads to the Public Museum of 

Lille, which consists of seven rooms of 00 
dimensions, four of them containing some very 
creditable productions of ancient and | 
ainters, and copies of some pictures b; Pa 
eae Rafaelle, Rubens, Vandyke, and other 
eading masters. 

But the most precious portion of these works 
of art is a collection containing about 1, i 
original drawings ; 197 attributed to Miche 
angelo, three to Leonardo da Vinci, | 
to Rafaelle, thirteen to Masaccio, six to 6 
del Sarto, nine to Bandinelli, one to Pao 
Veronese, one to Perugino, one to Gian. Bellino, 





eight to Annibale Caracci, two to Coregg™ 
it to Carlo Dolei, ten to Fra Bartolomeo, 
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fifteen to 

i j0, ao to Giulio = one to 
Palma, five to Parmegiano, six to Poussin, two 
to Tintoretto, eight to Titian, two to Albert 
Darer, three to Lucas de Leyde, one to 

t, and one to David. 

Many of these are apparently first sketches of | 
i which have since acquired the highest | 
reputation, and show the gradual steps by which 
the great masters progressively improved the 
rade embryos of their first thoughts; and in 
order to compare the original ideas with the 
fished works, there are engravings of the 
pictures as completed. Some are in pencil, 
others in black or red chalk, and several in 
bistre. .A most lovely model in wax, attributed 
to Rafaelle, of a female head the size of life, 
edloured to nature, the contour, pose, and ex-| 

ion of which recal the perfection of Greek | 
art, rivets the attention of every visitor. It is 
fractured in the neck, and evidently is of so frail 
a nature, that, however anxious has been the 
desire to take a cast, the success seems too 
hazardous to justify the attempt. The drapery 
covermg the bust, and the pedestal, are of terra- 
cotta of a later period. I consider this the gem 
of the collection. 

To architects, the most precious portion of 
the drawings, is a series of 185 sketches of 
archi subjects, attributed to the pencil 
of Michelangelo. They are now mounted in 
glazed frames, so arranged as to show both sides 
of the sheets, as they originally were in a sketch- 
book, and with drawings on both sides, the size 
8inches by 5 inches. They are generally drawn 
in bistre, and the plans tinted with a light shade 
of that colour. To some there are dimensions : 
others have the words a dischretione e no e 
nisurato: sometimes the word anticho is added. 

consist of plans, sections, details, and some 
few elevations, of various ancient and modern 
nang Among the former are the arches of 
Titus, Septimius Severus, Janus, and Constan- 
tine, at Rome ; of Augustus at Pola, in Istria ; 
aplan and details of the Coliseum. Some seem 
to be plans of edicula or tombs, like those 
then abounding in the Campagna; and I 
find No. 439 to be identical with the plan 
of plate 24 of Montano’s “Scelta di varii 
Tempietti Antichi.” There is a sketch im 
wat of the drum, under the cupola of S. 
eter’s at Rome, as designed and executed by 
Michelangelo, with the abutment piers and 
coupled engaged columns, instead of the con- 
tinuous colonnade of previous designs, whether 
by Bramante or S. ; and above are some 
lines in pencil indicating the dome, though 
not very definitely, and more like the Pantheon 
than 8. Peter’s. There are several drawings of 
the parts of the Church of S. Pietro in Monto- 
rio, which was designed and built by Bramante, 
the®contemporary of Michelangelo and uncle 
of Rafaelle; and many sketches of the Baptis- 
at Florence, of the Lantern of S. Lorenzo, 
a plan of the Chiesa degli Angeli by Brunelles- 
chi, and other buildings in that city, and parti- 
cularly of the Medicean Library, designed and 
almost entirely executed by Michelangelo, but 
completed by Vasari, to which I shall again 
more particularly allude. There are sketches of 
yases, arabesques, pulpits, and groups of tro- 
phies of ancient Roman armour. 

During the short period of time that I was 
enabled to devote to the careful examination of 

drawings, I sketched off some of the plans. 

One of these gives a restoration of the Ruin in 
the po Veco, known as the Temple of 
Peace, or as our friend Mr. Burgess, and other 
antiquaries call it, the Basilica of Constantine. 
It gave rise to some discussion, when Mr. Bur- 
§ess favoured the Institute during the last session 
with his instructive paper on the ancient Basilica 
and early Christian Temple. The sketch con- 
tains these ee remarkable words upon 
it in Italian (“ @una pianta d’una chiesa 
moderna no so di chi sia mano”): “This is a 
Enel amodern. church by I know not what 
” Now the restoration of this ruin, as 
you are aware, has puzzled antiquaries and 
architects from the time of Serlio to that of 
Palladio, and down to the present period. Its 
sa its adr voasncn ary its plan have been 
constant enigma; but it ears stranger 
= if Michelangelo be the thot of ihtie 





that he, should copy the idea of another, | 





by what hand, when from his constant residence 
at Reme, he must have had a thorough know- 
1 of the pile, whose three arches rise with 
such majestic grandeur among the ruins of the 
Cam accino, and his eye, familar with the 
building, must have recognised at once an adap- 
tation and not a “chiesa moderna.” A curious 
coincidence is, that he himself, whether before 
the date of this sketch or after it is impossible 
to say, converted a similar hall in the Baths of 
Diocletian to the purposes of religious worship. 
The church, a majestic one from its size and 
simplicity, is known as the Madonna degli 
Angeli, and is interesting also to artists as con- 
taining the tombs of Carlo Maratti and Salvator 
Rosa: the grand hall is 198 feet long by 84 
feet wide, independently of the end chapels, 
which give an additional length of 65 feet each, 
making a total length of 328 feet. These mea- 
surements were taken by Mr. Hardwick and 
—_— when we were together in Rome in 


This sketch suggests many remarkable con- 
siderations. It omits the large lateral niche ; 
it fills in small columns between the large arches 
of the nave, and thus decidedly separates the 
central nave from the side aisles; it adds small 
columns to the niches, as though each had a 
tabernacle, as in the Pantheon, a very probable 
conclusion. But the most important circum- 
stance is the addition, at one end, of a noble 
portico of large proportions ; where from the 
time of Serlio to the present period, compre- 
hending Palladio and Canina, the space is sup- 
posed to be occupied by a paltry arcade. As 
such a feature is irreconcileable with the broad 
treatment of the rest of the edifice, and consi- 
dering the arcade to be a construction of more 
recent times, it seems more consistent with the 
true yi of the original design to give it a 
more dignified facade than that of Palladio or 
Canina, so as to be accordant with its size and 
disposition, maintaining its importance with the 
Temple of Venus and Rome immediately adja- 
cent, and the other magnificent buildings of the 
Roman Forum, to which it is contiguous. 


Our friend, Mons. Hittorff, to whom I sent 
a copy of this sketch, has called my attention 
to the similarity between the plan of this portico 
aud that of a portico to S. Peter's, attributed 
to Michelangelo: they are placed side by side 
on one of the illustrations now exhibited, the 
only difference consisting in the number of the 
columns,—the one being for a tetrastyle, the 
other for a hexastyle portico, and the projection 
of the porticoes being respectively two and three 
intereolumniations. But our distinguished 
honorary and corresponding fellow ealls atten- 
tion to another suggestion presented by the 
plan, which forcibly revives an early impression 
upon his mind, that the primitive plan of S. 
Peter’s at Rome, as designed by ) ehalg 
consisting of a simple Greek cross, and divested 
of its superfluous accessories, would seem to 
have been suggested by the. plan of this ruin, 
with which in its main lines and features it 
palpably corresponds. 
Such are some of the speculations which 
arise from the contemplation of this plan and 
the startling words—‘ Chiesa moderna no so di 
chi sia mano.” 
I shall not perplex you nor myself by an 
leugenenes minindraan the ae shamates 
and destination of this edifice. Its plan is 
wholly at variance with the presented in 
any known temple of the Greeks or Romans: 
hence the name of Temple of Peace seems inap- 
propriaie. Its plan is no less discordant from 
the prece sts of Vitruvius, or any other basilica 
in ancient Rome: hence the term Basilica of 
Constantine would remove it from the usual 
basilican canon; and experience does not teach 
us that the Romans of later times d ed 
very. materially or radically from established 
previous types. But its vicinity to the Domus 
Aurea of Nero makes me inclined to consider it 
as a vestibule to that noble palace, partially 
saved from the conflagration, restored, added to 
by Maxentins, and | poobly christened with a 
new name in periods much subsequent to its 
original erection And now requiescat in pace. 
e next sketch, to which I invite attention, 





Francia, eight to Guercino, five to| call it a modern chureh, and say he knew not | Medicean Library at Florence. Those who have 


visited that building will remember the vesti- 
bule, and its strangely planned flight of steps 
leading up into the library: and they will recal 
the columns sunk in the walls, and other 
tesque mixtures of heterogeneous forms in the 
etails, which fully bear out what Vasari says of 
Michelangelo,* and who thinks to praise the 
master for having “ composed a decoration of ” 
what he calls “a richer and more varied cha- 
racter than had ever before been adopted, either 
by ancient or modern masters. e beautiful 
cornices,” says he, “the capitals, the bases, the 
doors, the niches, were all very different from 
those in common use, and from what was con- 
sidered measure, rule, and order by Vitruvius 
and the ancients, to whose rules he would not 
restrict himself. But this boldness on his 
has encouraged other artists to an injudicious 
imitation, and new fancies are continually seen, 
many of which belong to ‘grottesche,’ rather- 
than to the wholesome rules of ornamentation. 
— eatlinat Riba Ba met ae a 
under great obligations to Michaelagnolo, seei 
that 4 yr thus broken the “warns and cers 
whereby they were perpetually compelled to 
walk in a beaten path, while he still more effee- 
tually completed this liberation, and made 
known his own views in the Library of San 
Lorenzo, erected at the same place. The 
admirable distribution of the windows, the con- 
struction of the ceiling, and the fine entrance of 
the vestibule, can never sufficiently be extolled. 
Boldness and grace are in the work as a whole, 
and in every part: in the cornices, the corbels, 
the niches for statues, the commodious stair- 
case and its fanciful divisions,—in all the build- 
ing, at a word, which is so unlike the common 
fashion of treatment, that every one stands 
amazed at the sight thereof.” 
The Medicean family having collected a vast 
quantity of very fine manuscripts of the classic 
authors, from the Greeks who been driven 
from Constantinople, and from other sources, 
were anxious to provide a receptacle worthy 
so rich a treasure.t Clement VII. one of the 
Medicean popes, was desirous of establishing 
memorials to his fame in sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, as Leo and his other prede- 
cessors had done. This was about 1625, and. 
Michelangelo was summoned to Florence. to 
design the library, to be called that of San 
Lorenzo, with a new sacristy to the church, 
wherein the Pope proposed to ereet the marble 
tombs of his forefathers, two to enclose the 
remains of the fathers of the two popes, 
Lorenzo the elder and Giuliano his brother, with 
those of Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, the 
brother of Leo, and of Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urbino, his nephew. 

Eight years afterwards, in 1533, Pope Cle- 
ment died,§ when the works then proceeding at 
the lib and sacristy in Florence, which, not- 
withstanding all the efforts made, were not yet 
finished, were at once laid aside. Towards the 
middle of 1555, during the time of Paul IIT. 
“Duke Cosinio had sent Tribolo to Rome, to 
try if he could persuade Michelagnolo to re- 
turn to Florence, there to finish the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo ; but the master had excused him- 
self, saying, that he was become old, might. no 
longer ane the fatigue of labour, and could 
not leave Rome. ‘1 ibolo then inquired as to 
the ae for the library of San Lorenzo, for 
which Michelagnolo had caused many of the 
stones to be prepared, but for which no model 
nor any certain Indication of the form in which 
they were to be constructed, could be found. It. 
is true, that there were some few sketches of 4 
pavement and other things im terra, yet the 
correct and final design of the work could not 
be ascertained. But not all the entreaties of 
Tribolo, although he brought in the name of the 
duke, could move Michelagnolo to say more 
than that he did not remember. The duke then 
commanded Vasari to write to the master, since 
it was hoped that for the love of him, Michel- 
agnolo would perhaps say something which 
might enable them to bring the work to con- 
clusion. Vasari wrote to him accordingly as the 
duke desired, adding, that of all which had to 
be done Vasari was to be the director, and 





* Vasari’s Lives, translated by Wra. Fuster, vol. y. p. 272. 





is that of the plan of the vestibule to the 





+ Page 271. + Faye 272. §$ Page 252. 
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would do everything with the utmost fidelity, 
taking care of every minutia, as of a work of 
his own. To this Michelagnolo replied by send- 
ing the plans for the work in a letter, written 
his own hand, on the 28th September, 1555. 
Messer Giorgio, my dear friend,—About the 
staircase, whereof there has been so much said, 
believe me, that if I could remember howI had 
arranged it, I should not require so many 
entreaties. There is a certain stair, that comes 
into my thoughts like a dream; but I do not 
think it is exactly the one which I had planned 
at that time, seeing that it appears to be but a 
clumsy affair: I will describe it for you never- 
theless. I took a number of oval boxes, each 
about one palm deep, but not of equal length 
and breadth. The first and lar, ost 1 laced on 
the pavement, at such distance from the wall of 
the door as seemed to be required by the greater 
or lesser degree of steepness you may wish to 
give to the stair. Over this was placed another, 
smaller in all directions, and leaving sufficient 
room on that beneath for the foot to rest on in 
ascending ; thus diminishing each step as it 
gradually retires towards the door; the upper- 
most step being exactly of the width required 
for the door itself. This part of the oval steps 
must have two wings, one right, the other left. 
‘The steps of the wings to rise by similar de- 
grees, but not to be oval in form. The ascent 
y the middle flight, from the centre to the 
‘apper part, shall be for the Signore: the turn 
of the wings must be towards the wall. But 
from the centre downwards to the pavement, 
they shall be kept at the distance of about three 
palms, in such sort that the basement of the 
vestibule shall not be infringed upon in any part. 
What I am writing is a thing to i laughed at, 
but I know well that you will find something 
‘suitable to ped purpose,’ ”* 

In a brief conversation on the subject, which 
Thad with Monsieur Benvignat, the architect, of 
Lille, he gave it as his opinion, that the sketch 
exhibited in the Wicar collection is the origi 
idea of Michelangelo ; that he had lost the book, 
and forgotten this his firstconception. But the 
sketch is equally at variance with the master’s 
letter just quoted, and the staircase as executed. 
The sketch presents an oval series of steps, half 
without and half within the door of the library ; 
ut the number would not have accomplished 
half the height to which it was necessary to 
rise; and although oval, like the boxes alluded to 
‘by Michelangelo, there are no side steps. 

So restricted is the vestibule, that the intru- 
sion upon the space of the floor, by the capri- 
cious on given to the flight as executed, leaves 
very inadequate room for the landing at the 
boaeyy of , e nap F and if any mend could 
have been devised of gaining space making 
some of the steps rise within the ll muc 
convenience would have been gained. I am 
inclined, therefore, to think that this sketch isa 
slight idea of Vasari’s, founded upon some vague 
rumour of Michelangelo’s arrangement, to try 
how it could be carried into execution, before he 
had received the master’s formal instructions. 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
important question, who was the real author of 
these sketches? My own impression is, that 
the whole book may be attributed to Vasari him- 
self—that all the sketches of the library, of the 
Cupolino of the Sepulchral Chapel, and of the 
other details of Michelangelo’s work, were taken 
for his own guidance, or for the p of 
sending off copies to the master, to le him 
to give the proper instructions to direct Vasari’s 
proceedings in the completion of the buildings 
confided to his care. 

The sketches generally are executed with a 
certain ready freedom of hand and no great care ; 
but some are drawn with much delicacy and with 
considerable precision and minuteness of form. 
Hardly more than two or three evince that bold 
and vigorous freedom of treatment, which we 
are accustomed to consider as characteristic of 
the maestro, as Vasari re ly calls him. 
One circumstance particularly struck me, and 


* Gaye, in his “ Carteggio,” makes it doubcful whether Vasari 
finished these steps or not ; and a Florentine commentator says, 
“Although Michelangelu had left the steps, the balustrade, and 
many other parts of this work in a state of preparation, it is mant- 
fest that Vasari did not succeed in comprehending the master’s 
wish. He constracted a magnificent flight of steps, without doubt. 





but not that inteuded by Michelangelo.”—See Ruggieri, * Stadio 
@’ Architettura Civile;” also Rossi, “ Libreria Medicea Lauren- 


that was, the numerous sketches of the circular 
chapel built in the cloister court of S. Pietro a 
Montorio, by Bramante. This building excited 
vast admiration at the time, and Serlio himself 
Ew the plans, elevations, and sections of it in 

is work next to those of the cupola of 8. Peter’s, 
and among the numerous illustrations of ancient 
buildings, and Palladio also gives it among his 
ancient edifices. Other writers of the time 
mention it with unqualified praise. It would, 
therefore, be no wonder if a Vasari, who was 
emye upon designs and models for tombs at 
8. Pietro a Montorio, by order of Julius III. 
should have sketched parts and kept a record of 
such details. But that Tdctest. who 
despised the trammels of ancient art, should 
condescend to the task of minutely drawing the 
work of a cotemporary, and that cotemporary no 
friend of his, but the uncle and supporter of his 
rival Rafaelle, and one who crossed him in his 
great work for the tomb of Julius, seems beyond 
probability, however noble were many impulses 
of Michelangelo’s generous nature. I am given 
to understand that many French artists, who 
have visited the Wicar collection, concur in my 
one as to the propriety of not attributin 
this collection of sketches to Michelangelo; an 
a distinguished member of the French Institute, 
a great amateur and connoisseur, assures my 
friend Hittorff, that he had traced the writi 
on some of these drawings, and that it did not 
at all accord with that of the great master. I 
am therefore confirmed in the conviction, that 
these architectural sketches are not the produc- 
tion of Michelangelo. 

I shall now notice a letter from Francois I. to 
Michelangelo; but before I put you in possession 
of this most precious of the treasures of the 
Wicar collection, it is necessary for me to give a 
few particulars of one, to whom it refers, and 
which I shall do by quoting another passage or 
two from Vasari. i Primaticcio was 
sent by the Duke Frederigo of Mantua to 


ginal | France, at the request of Francis I. who, having 


heard of the decorations, with which he was 
adorning the Palazzo del T, desired to have an 
able artist to execute like works for him at Fon- 
tainebleau, andelsewhere. Primaticcio, accord- 
ing to Vasari, was the first to paint frescoes of 
any account for the French 


and superb ball-room at Fontainebleau :— 

“ King Francis, being much pleased with the 
conduct and proceedings of Primaticcio, sent 
him in 1540 to Rome, he having put the wish, 
according to Benvenuto Cellini,* into that 
monarch’s head to possess antiques. He pur- 
chased several antiques in marble, and served 
the king so diligently, that what with heads, 
trunks, and entire figures, he bought in no long 
time 125 pieces. At the same time Primaticcio 
caused Barozzi da Vignola and others to copy 
the bronze horse of the Capitol, the greater part 
of the relievi of the column (probably Trajan’s), 
the statue of Commodus, the Venus, Laocoon, 
the Tiber, the Nile, and the statue of Cleopatra, 
which are in the Belvedere, and all which were 
to be cast in bronze.” 


“ Being recalled to Paris, he returned imme- 
diately. But, before attending to any other 
occupation, Primaticcio caused the greater part 
of those antiques to be cast, when all succeeded 
sowell, that they might betaken for veritable works 
of antiquity, as may still be seen,” says Vasari, 
“in the gett seer at Fontainebleau, where 
they were to the great satisfaction of 
King Francis, who may be said to have there 
made another Rome.” 

“The king, perceiving that he had been well 
served during the eight years that Primaticcio 
had been with him, appointed the painter to be 
one of his chamberlains. And shortly after (in 
1544 that is to a majesty made him abbot 
of 8. Martin (at Troyes).” 

The document which rendered necessary 
these preliminary remarks, is as follows :— 


S Michelangelo pourceque jay grant desir 
davoir quelques de vre ou jay 
donne Seah s labbe de Sainct Martin de Troyes 
pit porteur que jenvoye pardela den recouvrir 
vous priant si vous avez quelques choses excel- 
lentes faictes a son arrivee 








* “Vite,” vol. ii p 181, Edis. di Milano, 1811, Svo. 





ing, and we all 
know how admirably he sacionediedl in the great my 


E luy voulloir baile: |! 
en les vous bien payant ainsique je luy ay donne} 


—_— 


charge Et davantaige voulloir estre con 
bone lamour de moy quil molle le christ m4 
inerve* et la fire dame de la febret affingue 
jen puisse aorner lune de mes chappelles comme 
de chose que lon ma asseure estre des plus 
exquises et excellentes en vre art. Priant diey 
S* Michelango (sic) quil vous ayt en_segande, 
Escript a Sainct germain en Laye le * jour 
de feurier mv°xlyv. 
FRANCOYS. 
No. 199. 


This letter pa that Primaticcio must haye 
made a second visit to Italy for the purpose of 
collecting more works of art ; and its truly 
princely sentiments evince the taste, the liberality, 
and high-minded generosity of a real lover of 
the fine arts. How fortunate has France been 
for three centuries in ene princes who felt 
that the fine arts can contribute essentially to 
the refinement, the happiness, and prosperity of 
a nation. This spirit has endowed Fontainebleau, 
Paris, and Versailles with the masterly produc. 
tions of the greatest minds in Italy an Fraais 
The lower orders have their enjoyments in com. 
mon with the princes, the nobles, and gentry of 
the land ; and they 8 up imbued with the 
love of that art, which is so mixed up with their 
holiday enjoyments, that it becomes a necessity, 
as it were, from their being used to it from their 


DELAUBESPINE, 


Ing | earliest _— and they are thus unconsciously 


educated by the contemplation of the finest 
works. How far are we in this respect behind 
our neighbours. The gardens of the Tuileries 
have no parallel with our royal residence of 
Buckingham Palace; and Fontainebleau puts to 
shame the courts, and terraces, and gardens, and 
walks of Windsor Castle, which contain: hardly 
a single statue, group, or fountain, or other art- 
accessories of any consequence, and appear cold 
and meagre, and poverty-stricken, from the want 
of such accompaniments; so niggardly and 
deficient in art-feeling have those authorities 
been, who have hitherto had to provide for the 
palaces of our sovereigns, and the places of public 
resort for the people. Often was Frangois I. 
thwarted by his ministers in his munificent de- 
sire to promote the fine arts, but he was not to 
be turned away from an object which he knew 
would gratify his people and ennoble his cour- 
. And well has this noble spirit been re- 
warded for his early enlightened cultivation of 
the fine arts, for his example has been followed 
by the continued munificence of no 
monarchs and ministers, which has prod 
that superiority in the art-productions of their 
manufactures, which enables them to compete 
so successfully with the mere mechanical skill 
and industry of other nations. 

Michelangelo has been the main topic to 
which I have been so bold as to claim your 
attention ; and surely his position eer 
claims for him the respect and admiratioh of 
every painter, sculptor, and architect. And 
although he was a t innovator in architeo- 
ture, and introduced a license which was most 

rnicious to the art, yet we cannot but rec 
ect that we owe to him the simplicity of ~ 
to which he reduced the cw ia and other 
corations of 8. Peter’s, which had been sadly 
corrupted by the immediate successors of 
Bramante, whose original conception had been 


San Gallo lived, Pope Paul had permitted him 
to continue the building of the Farnese Palace. 
But the upper cornice on the outside was stl 
wasting; and his holiness now desired that this 
should be added by Michelangelo, after his own 
design and under his direction. The master, 
therefore, not willing to disoblige the pope, 
who esteemed and favoured him so much, 

a model in wood seven braccia long (134 feet), 
and of the exact size which the cornice was t0 
be. This he caused to be fixed on one of the 
angles of the palace, that the effect might be 
seen; when, as the pontiff and all Rome with 
him were much pleased therewith, it was put 








* This statue is still preserved in the Church of the 
Minerva, near the Pantheon, Gor 
+ This statue was, according to Vasari, executed for the 


chapels of Fontainebleau up to the time of the Revolution. Pre 
bably it may be the Pietd of 8. Peter's of Rome, re-named after the 
time of Vasari. 





t Vasari's Lives, translated by Mis. Foster, vol. v. pp. 2967. 


lost. Vasari mentions t that ‘while Antonio - 
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execution, proving to be the most beautiful and | 
yaried cornice ever erected, either by the | 
geients or moderns.* He continued the great | 
court also, constructing two ranges of columns 

over those first erected, with the most beautiful 

windows, and a great variety of rich ornaments, 

ending with the great cornice; all of these 

works being so beautiful, that this court by the 

jabour of ichelangelo has now become the 

fnest of all Europe.’ 

You will doubtless remember the beautiful 
icture by Haghe in the New Water-colour 
Tshibition of the year 1848, representing 
Michelangelo, himself an old man, nursing by 
his midnight lamp his faithful servant Urbino, 
who was ill his master sleeping at night in his 
dothes beside him, the better to watch for his 
comforts. Vasari gives the following touching 
letter written to him by Michelangelo on this 
occasion :—“ My dear Messer Giorgio,—I can 
but ill write at this time, yet to reply to your 
letter I will try to say something. You know 
that Urbino is dead ; and herein have I received 
a great mercy from God, but to my heavy grief 
and infinite loss. The mercy is this, that 
whereas in_his life he has kept me living, so in 
his death he hath taught me to die, not only 
without regret, but with the desire to depart. 
I have ioe te twenty-six years, have ever 
found him singularly faithful, and now, that I 
have made him rich, and hoped to have in him 
the staff and support of my old age, he has dis- 
appeared from my sight; nor have I now left 
any other hope, than that of rejoining him in 
eee. But of this God has given me a 
oretaste, in the most blessed death that he has 
died: his own departure did not grieve him (so 
much) as did the leaving me in this treacherous 
world with so many troubles. Truly is the best 
part of my being now gone with him, nor is 
anything now left me, except an infinite sorrow. 
And herewith I bid you farewell.” , 

I have been insensibly led, by the interest 
which attaches to the talents and character of 
this great man, to depart from the immediate 
subject of my paper, and to conclude my re- 
marks by an BP si to his works at the Far- 
nese, and by the contemplation for a moment 
of the affecting incident which lays open the 
inmost soul of Michelangelo, and shows him 
with the tenderest regard as a kind master, and 
the finest feelings of the most pious resignation 
in the contemplation of his own not far-distant 
end,—as exemplary as a Christian, as he had 
been eminent and admirable as an artist. But 
I will now conclude, and trust that I may not 
be considered too presumptuous in so boldly 

ering my opinion as to the authorship of 
these architectural sketches. Whosesoever they 
may be, whether Michelangelo’s, or Vasari’s, or 
any other artist’s, they are extremely curious 
ant interesting in the history of our art. I hope 
that none of my professional brethren, who 
have not yet seen these drawings, will now 
pass through Lille without visiting this fine 
collection. They will then, in addition to 
the delight they will experience in seeing the 
masterly thought-renderings of other great men, 
be enabled to judge for themselves, and to 
decide whether I am wrong or right in hesi- 
tating to attribute to the mighty Florentine 
these architectural sketches, which well deserve 
the minutest attention from every lover of 
architecture. T. L. Donatpson.t 








HOUSES FOR THE VERY POOR. 

. Move lodging-houses already erected have 
proved that the well-paid of the industrious 
elasses can be comfortably lodged at rents 
within their means; but hitherto no provision 
has been made for housing either the very poor, 
or the numerous industrials whose weekly earn- 
ings are under eighteen or twenty shillings a 
Week; yet the need for wholesome leiainat for 
such persons is becoming urgent, in conse- 
quence of such great improvements of the 
metropolis as those of New Oxford and 
Victoria streets, which have dislodged a vast 
Rumber of persons without provision of any sub- 


stitute for the old habitations ; hence, houses |” 





Pa lar fodies Risen Palace at Florence must have sug- 
f 

Farweot grandiose character of that of the 

foregoing is the paper read at a meeting of the Ro: 

Tastitute of British Architeets previously noticed. " 


already crowded are made to receive a greatly 
increased number of inmates. To mitigate this 
evil in regard to the very poor, outlines of a plan 
were, some months ago, submitted in a high 
quarter, and a copy of that proposal is herewith 
inclosed, in the conviction that, should it appear 
in the Builder, philanthropists, whether in com- 
bination or individually, might be induced to 
erect common lodging-houses of some such de- 
scription as therein indicated. 

But though that plan had in view the housing 
of the very poor, it could not be suitable for 
the meritorious persons of slender earnings, but 
who would rejoice could lodgings be afforded 
them at a low rent, which would give the means 
of cleanliness, decency, privacy, and comfort— 
lodging-houses intermediate between the com- 
mon ones proposed and those that are denomi- 
nated sadeh tc For such a descrip- 
tion of intermediate lodging-houses it would seem 
desirable that all accommodations should be 
afforded that are really essential, though with- 
out any superfluous ones, or unnecessary space 
in either living or bed rooms, or providing other 
than the cheapest means of ventilation, warmth, 
and cookery. 

To obtain the above-desired ends, it would 
seem essential that each family should have its 
distinct set of small apartments: they might 
consist of an entrance-lobby, a sitting-chamber, 
a separate space for the parents’ bed, a bed- 
room for girls, and another for boys. 

In proceeding to details, it should be kept in 
mind that cheapness is sought, not superfluous 
space, and that for healthful ventilation space is 
not requisite, but change of air, removing that 
which is vitiated by respiration or otherwise, 
and supplying its place with air that is uncon- 
teminated. 1h must also be observed that cook- 
ing and washing are amongst the most promi- 
nent causes of dirt in ordinary lodgings, and 
therefore it is that these processes are proposed 
to be carried on in appropriate, but separate, 
kitchens and washhouses—not in the lodgings 
themselves. 

The essential parts of the contemplated struc- 
ture should be fireproof; the beams at least 
iron, walls and partitions brick: better that the 
interior of the latter should be glazed, or faced 
with slate, this being cleanlier than either white- 
wash or paper. A general system for warming, 
ventilating, and lighting the several apartments, 
to be provided from the first. To avoid the dirt 
and ye nuisances consequent on in-door stair- 
cases and corridors, the several apartments 
would best be entered from outside open galle- 
ries, say 3 or 4 feet wide, quite ample as a pas- 
sage, yet not wide enough for an upper one to 
keep the sun from the apartments below, espe- 
cially during the winter months. Each apart- 
ment itself would suffice if the interior were 12 
feet wide, 14 feet deep, exclusively of ‘ggg : 
it might consist of an entrance-lobby, 4 feet 
square, from which a door to a sitting-room, 
8 feet square: the 4 feet behind the lobby would 


be for the parents’ turn-up bedstead ; the ante-| » 


rior of the apartment, having a borrowed light 
from the sitting-room, 6 feet deep, divided by 
a narrow passage from front to back into two 
separate bed-rooms, the one for boys, the other 


for girls. 

With a view to economy in bailing, two sets 
of apartments might be erected back to back, 
each set having its entrance-galleries ; the struc- 
ture being four or five storys high, besides a 
half-sunk basement story. 

Thrifty families being averse to observation 
of what they consume at meals, it is supposed 
that they would be eaten privately in the sitting- 
rooms; but as provisions of all kinds can be 
most pew AE both purchased and cooked 
in large quantities, no fire-places are provided 
in the apartments; but the lodgers would find 


it both cheaper and cleanlier to purchase their | i 


rovisions ready prepared by a competent cook 
“4 a kitchen in bie nk: a fixed rice for 
each week might be set for the several articles 
provided, and even some one of the lodgers 
might be appointed as supervisor of culinary 


For most perfect ventilation and warmth at 
easure in the apartments, an a tus in the 
asement story to warm and ventilate the whole 
of the lodgings. It should include extractors 





for drawing out vitiated air, and pipes for sup- 


plying fresh air in lieu of that extracted; the 
resh air, either heated or cold, according to the 
season. Both extracting and the supply-pipes 
should enter into every division of every apart- 
ment, and be furnished with slides to regulate 
the quantity of air extracted or supplied, at the 
pleasure of the inmates; provided, however, 
that neither the one nor the other could be 
entirely cut off. This part of the project would 


ensure a degree of ventilation and of warmth 


rarely, if ever, attainable in the lodgings or 
houses of industrial persons, or even m model 
ee or in those of wealthy indi- 
vi 


As to laundries and baths, those that are in 
activity testify their value, and the appreciation 
of them by the people. Baths and washhouses 
in the proposed structure would be more con- 
venient to its inhabitants than if in a separate 
building, but so much show has already been 
displayed in those established, that details 
respecting their construction are superfluous ; 
yet it may be observed, that in connection with 
a kitchen and heating apparatus, both baths and 
washhouses would admit of being opened for use 
at such times only as would best suit the con- 
venience of the lodgers. 

Instead of the expense of furnishing: every 
apartment with water, a supply of it at the 
centre of each floor would be sufficient, seeing 
that neither the washing of apparel nor the scour- 
ing of kitchen utensils would have to be done in 
the apartments. So at one end of each gallery 
might be a closet for men, at the other end one 
for women,—an ment which would pre- 
serve the apartments from the odours inevitably 
attendant on closets within small apartments. 

It seems needless to add that the pro 
apartments would be particularly suitable for joint 
occupation by two single women, who earn a 
scanty livelihood by needle-work, as, for instance, 
those employed as journeywomen by milliners, 
mantua-makers, upholsterers, &c. 

The plans for these “intermediate,” as well 
as for the “common lodging-houses,”’ have 
been formed on data left by a late eminently- 
successful officer in the public service: he 
ae that buildings entirely fire-proof could 

e erected at a less cost than according to the 
usual modes. It is not attempted here to give 
precise estimates, though it - appeared that 
the proposed apartments would give a fair return 
for the capital expended on them, supposing 
each apartment to be let for half-a-crown a-week, 
—ventilation, water, and artificial heat incladed 
in that — = it = more ee advanice. 
ee or the poor in ordina dings 
better than any other head of hoate property 
why should not the proposed “intermediate” 
and “common lodging-houses” be equally re- 
munerative ? 

COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. 


It appears that a common lodging-house, 
which its proprietor can let for 25/. a year, 

i m2 the under-tenant no less a sum 
than 120/. per annum: this affords conviction 
that lodging-houses on the plan below s 
would be self-supporting, although the c 
for a night’s lodging should be no more than 
one penny, or 6d. for a week if paid in advance, 
and that various accommodations were provided 
that are incompatible with common i 
houses as they are at present. 

The effects sought to be produced by the 
proposed plan are :— 

1. Isolation of the lodgers, excepting in the 
case of married persons ie 

2. Extreme cleanliness of lodging. 

3. The affording means of 


cleanli- 


hildren. 

5. Supervision of the ] , but without 

annoying them with individual inspecti 
6. Classification of lodgers in some 
In this view it is proposed that 

building should be erected, differing 

has been 


In. 
degree. 
a 
in 
hitherto 
structures pope 
thro 3 i 





model 
. many 
uilt, though adopting all of existin 
—cast 


building fire. 
Goods, of beartntae metal, 
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for parts having to resist pressure, wrought MR. RUSKIN’S LECTURES. only . His 8 was yet denied by 
iron against tension ; walls, floors, and ceilings,| Tye third lecture given by Mr. Ruskin in — ut every day that he lay in his 
all of slate, with a view to cleanliness and t i was devoted to Turner and his| Would bring some new acknowl ent of his 


avoidance of damp. 

Seeing that cage ae of lodging isa first- 
rate desideratum, the space allotted to each 
single person need not exceed a length of 6 feet 
by a width of 2 feet for the bed, with an addi- 
tion of 18 imches beside it. No two lodgi 
to communicate with each other, excepting m 
the case of married persons or families. 
lodgings to be entered from an exterior gal- 

, Which need not exceed 2 feet in width. 
is being the general outline of the proposed 
lodging, it is evident that'a single set of them 

would be both unstable and too costly ; but a 
double set of such lodgings, back to back, 
would, with their ive galleries, give a 
width of 16 feet, usively of walls. This 
double set might be connected with a similar 
one, leaviug a chasm for air and light between 
the two ; connection being made by iron 
ties serving as beams, and carried from the 
poem one set of lodgings to the front of the 

er. 

An iron grating might suffice for the galleries, 
and a slighter ‘om to support the floors—the 
floor of one story serving for the ceiling of that 
below it. The partition walls might be formed 
of perpendiculars of iron, cast with grooves to 
admit of the slipping slates into them—the iron, 
of course, galvanized to prevent rust. Slate is 
the only material to be procured at a cheap rate 
im large slabs, which can be easily washed 
without absorbing moisture during the operation 
slate is on this account indicated, a 
late improvements in our potteries may enable 
them to furnish glazed tiles of large dimensions. 
Senora can 

i in to avoid recesses 
— emer ‘would ‘be desirable £ 
arra e desirable for 
the spotaetibon of cleanliness. The bedding of 
each floor might with little trouble be dail 
placed in an appropriate chamber furnished with 
racks to support the mats and keep them apart : 
they might be there either fumigated or steamed 
so as to destroy vermin, and the germs of con- 
tagion : if steamed, the bedding t be dried 

» ra e of a current of hot air through the 

r. The further purification that would 
from time to time be requisite, naar ch 
im au appropriate washing machine. The lodg- 
ings themselves being of slate, might be even 

washed by means of a sort of mop ; ceilings 
and walls, as well as floors. Lodgers, the most 
fitthy, would soon feel the comfort of a clean 
room and bed, and of being freed from the 
insects that infest the present common lodging- 
houses ; so that it might reasonably be hoped 
that this in many instances would tend to im- 
provement in personal cleanliness. 

_It could not be expected that such model 
posto would at first be sought by the 
rey epraved of either sex; but it must be 

ed to mind that many virtuous individuals 
are driven by poverty to seek shelter in the 
ordinary ones—that they there lose all sense of 
modesty and shame ; nay, too often are initiated 
in vice and guilt. To save those of this descrip- 
tion from contamination, would seem of itself an 
gets to the philanthropists who might 

ish such cheap and wholesome refuges for 

the guileless laborious poor—the poor of both 

sexes, who by necessity, not choice, are driven 

to earn their morsel by such low callings as 
M.8.B. 


hawking caps or paper. 








Burprse AcowENts.—The boarding of a scaffold 
round the tower of St. Matthew’s Church, Bedford 
New Town, gave way on Monday last, under the 
weight of a stone, with that of six 
persons, who too much in the centre at the same 
time. Strange to say, although at an altitude of 70 
to 80 feet, all who fell to the ground escaped with 
slight injuries, exeept one poor fellow, who was shock- 
ingly mangled. Another clung to a rope as he fell, 
and was extricated without injury——An inquest is 
being ‘held at Plymouth on the bodies of five boys, 
who were killed by the sudden fall of two houses in 
Sotthside-street there, on Thursday in last week. 
Several other boys were more or less injured at the 
same ‘time. From. what we can learn, the houses 
seem to have been sold for building materials, and had 
been partly taken down when the accident occurred. 


odgings |tended, or whatever its 


works, and, looking to the local n pers, we 
find the lecturer commenced by mentioning two 
notable characteristics of Turner—his industry, 
and the great pains he bestowed on everything 
which he did, for whatever purpose it was a 
rice. During his 
earlier career he devoted himself extensively to 


All! copying the pictures of others, making himself 


master of’ their uliar styles, and showi 

that he could sea and onal excel them me 
their own ground. The period however came, 
when he felt his superiority, and resolved to 
ree A this period — definitely oe or 

s publishing a series 0 ravings, 

Jue dotting rod than a direct abn of 
Claude on his own terms and on his own ground. 
The series, denominated “Liber Studiorum,” 
was in direct imitation of Claude’s “ Liber 
Veritatis”—long considered to be a master- 
iece of landscape art. Before P i 

arther with his remarks on Turner, the lecturer 
gave a sketch of the different schools of painting 
up to the present time. The fourteenth century 
‘was the age of thought—the age of Dante and 
Giotto. e men of the following century— 
the fifteenth—felt that they could not surpass 
their predecessors in invention, but that they 
could immeasurably in execution; and they did 
so. This, then, was pre-eminently the age of 
drawing — it was the age of Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, Lorenzo Gioberto, and Raphael; and 


S it must be recollected that these great men 
rrowed their principal ideas from the former 


century, and that it was a rare thing to find in 
them an original thought. The sixteenth cen- 
tury was the age of painting; and it was dis- 
tinguished by four names—Corregio, Titian, 
Paul Veronese, and Tintorett—the greatest 
colorists the world had ever seen. 


For a long period landscape was necessarily 
neglected. Ewa the last Thi thought of ; 
and the most difficult thing to do, because it 
required a knowledge of botany and of many 
sciences which were merely in their germ; 
more especially perspective, in order to enable 
the artists to express themselves properly in 
landscape, was wanting. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, the landscapes first took 
a superior form to that which they had had in 
Missal-painting. The school of Leonardo in- 
troduced a considerable alteration, the main 
difference being the introduction of an exquisite 
variety of colouring, the distance being kept 
blue, not in the sky merely, but by aérial per- 
spective; and the plants in the foreground 
executed with a finish that nothing could ever 
surpass; but they could not paimt rocks or 
mountains. The great innovator on this school 
was Titian ; his mountains were much closer to 
nature than those of anybody else ; his forests 
he freed from all conventionality, and brought 
out in most perfect majesty of foliage, painti 
the bramble and the daisy and the rose, all wi 
their perfect flowers, but freely and easily, as 
Nature threw them out upon the ground : the 
accuracy with whith he followed the outlines of 
the stems of trees was very great. The three 
great schools, then, which he had enumerated, 
might be termed the Giottesque, the Leo- 
nardesque, and the Titianesque. The course 
of the mind of Europe was to take a fourth 
step, to rid landscape of all conventionalities, 
and to make nature ua subject of 
study. The step was taken by Claude and 
Salvator; but it was taken in a lysis, so 
that more was lost than was ed. There 
was a t gulf, full of nonentities and abor- 
tions, a of foolishness, into which they 
might throw Claude and Salvator. Out of this 
a new school arose, a modern school of land- 
scape: and if a name was wanted for it, he 
would give it ina moment. Titian only drew 
trees well; Turner drew everything . He 
was greatest about 1842; engra gave no 
idea of him; he owed nothing to them but a 
diminution of his greatest qualities. He was 
the first man who ever presented us with a per- 
fect landscape. 


They had thus five periods to recollect—- 


viz. Giotto, Leonardo, Titian, Pastoralism, and 





Turner. But his (Turner’s) work was as yet 











we and through those eyes, though now 
with dust, generations yet unborn would 
learn to uphold the love of nature. He might 
be: dolled’ dogmatio:s: but; has sould. tell te 
audience, what he had given twenty years of his 
life to ascertain, that Turner would one day 
take his place beside Shakspeare and Veralam 
in the annals of the life of England — the third 
star in that great central constellation around 
which, in the astronomy of intellect, all other 
stars made their circuit. By Shakspeare 
humanity had been unveiled to us, by Verulam 
the principles of natural science, and by Turner 
the aspect of nature. All three were sent to 
unlock one of the gates of life, and to unlock it 
for the first time; but of all the three, tho 
not the greatest, the most unprecedented in hi 
work was Turner. Bacon did what Aristotle 
had attempted ; Shakspeare did effectively what 
re we did partially ; but none before 


had the veil from the face of nature. The 
landscape of the hills and the forests had before 
received no interpretation; the clouds 


unrecorded over the face of the heaven which 
they adorned, and of the earth to which they 
ministered. 





TO FIND THE DEFLEXION OF 
WROUGHT-IRON PLATE GIRDERS, 
In order to complete our investigations re- 
specting wrought-iron girders, it will be necessary 
to show how the effect upon a girder may be 
found as regards the deflexion in the mi 
when loaded by a weight. The method which 
we shall adopt is that employed by Mr. E. 
Hodgkinson in calculating the deflexion of the 
Conway Tube, and given at p. 173 of “The 
_— of the Commissioners on the use of Iron 
in Railways.” The mathematical reasoning by 
which the formula is obtained is given in that 
report, and also by other writers on the subject; 
but as it involves more of the differenti 
calculus than most of the readers of the Builder 
will care to see in its pages, we will merely take 
the results. 

The formula which we previously found 
(pp. 646 and 677), for the strength of a wrought- 


iron girder, was,— 
w= x (CN)? x (2¢x AB+3s x CN+4e) 


4f 


where # = (CN)* x (24x AB+ 3s x ON 
+ 4a), then the formula obtained for the 
defiexion (¢@) in inches is as follows :— 

wx (37/8 


=—_—- KH 


6m. E. 
Where E is called the modulus of elasticity, 
and ‘is taken at 10,714 tons, w being alsom 
tons, and / the length of the girder in inches. 
Let us apply ths formula to the three ex- 
amples given at p. 677. 
n example 1, we have m= 6% x 11=396, 
w == 17°6 tons, 4 /= 60 inches ; therefore, 
17°6x 60° | 
= ee = 015 inch, 
6 x 396 x 10714 
or about + inch. 
In example 2, we have m = 396,” = 











8:8, 4 J = 190 inches. 
ea 
TT exes 
In example 3, m= 12*X 13 = 1872, 7= 
20°8 tons, 4 / = 120 inches; therefore, 
20°8 x 1205 ‘ y 
ion = = 0°3 in. ory. 
deflexion = 5 71878 x 10714 ii 


To find the deflexion of a beam when a weight 
is distributed over the whole length, we have to 
take gths of the deflexion which it would have 
if the same weight were = en from the 
centre. Now, beam will bear twice 3 
much when the weight is distributed as it will 
when the wei hi is (oid on the centre ; but the 
deficxion in the middle will be rather more 
the former than in the latter’ case. the 

Let @ be the deflexion in inches when 
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have, 
Af 2w xX ($28 2X GS P 
— aA Vr 

therefore, d : 3 :: 5: 4, or, the deflexion caused 
by 2 distributed uniformly is to the deflexion 
caused by w suspended from the centre in the 
proportion of 5 to 4. 3 

o find the deflexion of a beam arising from 
its own weight alone, let W be the weight of 
the beam in tons; then, 

W x (3238 

deflexion = § x —— a 

6m.E 








The calculation of the deflexion. will greatly} or no use in 
best 


assist the practical man in arriving at the bh 
proportion for a girder in any particular case, 
as it is frequently as important to find the 
means of preventing any tible deflexion, 
as to find what weight the 
bear. 








STRENGTH OF WROUGHT-IRON 
PLATE GIRDERS. 
Your correspondent “E,W. Tarn” having 


favoured us, at pages 646. and 677, with certain arty the hypoth 


formule for finding the strengths of 

iron plate girders, which to someof your 

(myself included), appear at variance with our 
preconceived notions of the relative values of 
the powers of malleable iron, I shall be glad to 


Having 
I have adopted, 
object was to obtain a formula which persons 
a Seer much mathematical knowledge 
co 


weight (21) is uniformly distributed ; then we| wrought iron to compression is 56 tons per 


square inch ;: by whieh, I suppose, he means the 
weight a short piece of wrought iron, as a cube, 
will bear before being crushed (this appears to 
be much too at, as a cube of cast iron 
will be crushed with 44 tons per square inch: 
p. 14 of Report) ; but with this crushing weight 
we have nothing to do in plate girders, the re- 
sistance being to crumpling or buckling, and not 
to crushing, the experiments to determine which 
are given at p. 120 of the Report. 
Again, in page 122, Mr. Hodgkinson, in 
speaking of the resistance of wrought iron to 
ure as a column, says that he found “ that, 
ood 12 tons per square inch, it was of little 
ractice.” Hence it is evident 
that we should obtain very false results if we 
assumed that the resistance to crumpling was 


twice: that to extension. For experiments on 
the tensile strength of wrought iron I must 


eport, where it 


orm er will. safely| refer “W. G.” to p. 48 of 
KE. W..Tars, M.A. | seems that 24 tons per square inch of section 
will tear asunder a rod of wrought iron.* 


Tn order to:render the formula fit for caleula- 


‘tion, the constant quantity, 8 tons, had to be 
found from experiment we * 171), so that any 


esis WO 


e counterbalanced: 
result. 


‘given my authorities for the method 
will merely add, that my 


apply without difficulty; and had it been 


zante Of Sua geuseentes wee wonecis ie Senne necessary first to calculate the position of the 


his calculations on the following erroneous sup- 
position,—“ that the resistance” of malleable 
iron “ ¢o compression is equal to the resistance to 
extension.” ‘This supposition at the outset of 
his explanations leads hi 
of great practical importance, one of which is, 
that he is compelled to assume that the neutral 
axis passes through the centre of the section of 


neutral line, scarcely any one would 
thought it worth while to take the trouble. 
With regard to the upper and lower flanges 


into numerous errors pe taken of equal width, my reason for so 


have 


was, that it is the most usual form 


adopted in this kind of girder, leaving it for 
those who have opportunities of trying experi- 
ments to decide on the best form of section to 


the girder—that is, that it divides the girder be adopted. 


into two equal portions ; and another, obliges 
kim to make the top and bottom plates of equal 
I will not occupy your space at the present 
time by discussing whether Mr. Tarn is right or 
wrong in su gesting that the top and bottom 
plates should be equal, because the elements 
which affect this knotty point have not been 
introduced into his calculations; besides, that 
petlemnen is at perfect liberty to adopt any 

he pleases, if it is by way only of hypo- 
thesis. 

According to the best authorities, the ulti- 
mate resistance of malleable iron to extension is 
stated to be.on the average equal to nearly 
twenty-seven tons per square inch, whilst the 
ultimate resistanee to compression amounts to 
as much as fifty-six tons per square inch, or 
nearly as two to one. If this be the case, the 
neutral line will evidently not be in the centre 
of the section, but will be situated at a distance 
from the top of the girder of about one-third the 
entire depth of the section; therefore the value 
of CN is not in the proportion given in the 
arithmetical expressions of Mr. Tarn, and con- 
sequently the results which are deduced there- 
from are not accurate. W. G. 





In demanding the reason for the assumptions 


In conclusion, let me remark that it is far 


easier to find out a fault than to correct it; and 
as there is no formula to which some exception 
might not be taken, the only thing we can do is 
to discover that formula which 
approximation to the truth; and as my formula 
is, I believe, the first that has been published 
for this kind of girder, it must remain unaltered 
until some one else 
founded on better authority. 


ves the nearest 


roduces a better one, and 
E. W. Tarn, 








THE LIZARD SERPENTINE. 
In our report of the opening meeting of the 


Royal - Institute of Architects, we noticed 
briefly that some specimens of serpentine from 
the Lizard, Cornwall, had been exhibited. 
These were sent by Messrs. Brace and Colt, 
and we think it right to add that the specimens 
excited general admiration from their large size, 
high polish, and extreme beauty of colour, and 
that it was stated that the defeets arising from 
the brittleness of the material, «and its lability 
to decay, were almost. entirely obviated when 
the stone was raised from some depth below the 
surface; in which case it was also procured in 
much larger slabs. 
sisted. on the above defects in this otherwise 
beautiful material, as hitherto worked; but a 


Some of the speakers. in- 


which I have made in my paper on wrought- hope was expressed that, with improved me- 


iron girders, your co ndent “ W. G.” has 
overlooked my statement at the outset to the 
effect that the following investigations were an 
oy og to get orgy of those employed 
by r. Eaton Hodg in calculating the 
e of the Conway and Britannia bridges, 
which are given in the parliamen 
the use of Iron in Railways. If he will take the 
trouble to refer to that report, he will find at 
p. 164 that the calculations are based upon the 
assumed t elasticity of the material, the 
neutral line being then in the centre of gravity 
of section. The same assumption of perfect 
nag: ce —_ by Mr. Tate in ding 
the strength o Poca s (see p. 4 
of his Treatise on the Strength Material), 
This assumption may appear to mere practical 
men to bé “erroneous,” but is nevertheless 
adopted by the “best authorities,” being the 
nearest approximation in the case of wrought- 
Iron Plates fastened with angle-irons and rivets. 
W. G.” states that the ultimate resistance of 








chanical appliances, much better specimens 
might in future be bro 


ht into the market. 

In answer to these observations, Mr. Brace 
gave a short explanation of the operations at 
the quarries referred to. He stated that. he and 
Mr. Colt were the first persons who had ven- 


tary Report on | tured to open quarries of any considerable 


depth ;, that the experiment had been hi 

successful, stone having been obtained . vastly 
superior both in colour and worki iti 
to any that had hitherto been produced; that 
there was every prospect of blocks of _larg> 
size being readily obtained, of great. variety in 
colour and general appearance ; that the speci- 
mens shown would compete in point of price 
with marbles of very inferior quality ; and that 
there was no doubt that the objections that had 
been raised to stone obtained from the surface 
and the beach, portions of which had recently 


* In an article on Malieable Iron Girders, by Mr. Barry, in the 
Builter, Vol. VIL.. p. 103, will be found some bearing 





, on this point, 2 


king qualities | } 


been used, would be entirely overcome, as stone 
of sound quality was readily obtainable from 
the lower depths of their quarries. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851, the cha 
racter and importance of the Lizard serpentine 
were brought prominently before the public; 
and in the report of the jury upon works in 
ornamental stone, it is ribed as “an €X+ 
tremely beautiful marble, of moderate hardness, 
differing essentially in this respect from the 


serpentine of Italy and Greece.” The colour 
is cateamaal aiet ; that which is commonest 
and most admired being a rich dark olive gree 


spotted! with red, and traversed with veims o 
the purest white, but sometimes of dark crim- 
son, and the effect of the stone when in lar; 
blocks is, as the: jury said, rich and noble. 
Tt seems that the le report of the jury 
stimulated the exertions of parties whose enter- 
ise had already beem directed to the Lizard) 
Niatriet, and that the result has proved success- 
ful, and serpentine has been obtained of far 
ter beauty than any exhibited in 1851, or 
manufactyring 


i known. The capabilities: 
are also found to improve in the same degree as, 
the y of colour becomes daveloped, and it. 
is that. po obstacle.existis to the useful 
and: ornamentah wien. of the Lizard ser- 

ine, on a large seale. The material is so: 


autiful, that we trust these anticipations will 
be fully realized. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Sleaford.—A stone figure, supposed to be a 
representation of one of the apostles, has been. 
discovered in a wall of Rauceby church, now 
under repair. 

Ipswich—The Tower church was re-opened 
on 25th ultimo. The:cost of the alterations is 
about 1,100/., of whieh nearly 900/. have been 
raised by subscription. 
Iee.—The building used as a tem 
chapel, in the high read at Lee, near Lewisham, 
in Kent, me n found quite inadequate, it 
was determined to erect a more spacious edifice. 
A site was procured at the expense of 4002, 
and a design for a new chapel was furnished by 
Mr. James Harrison, architect ; for the erection 
of which a contract. was entered. into with 
Mr. J.. Clever, of rstone, builder, to. the 
amount of 2,000/. e foundation-stone was 
laid last week. The chapel when completed 
will accommodate from 300 to 400, but. can be 
extended so as to admit of sittings for nearly 
700. The style is Early English, and the chief 
ornament a five-light lancet-window. The 
dimensions of the edifice will be 60 feet and 
42 feet, and the external facing will be Kent- 
as! ere relieved with Bath-stone quoins 

essings. 

Sompting.—lt is well known to those inter- 
ested in the antiquities of Sussex, that the 
church of Sompting is mtntioned in Do 

Book, and that the old tower still exists as i 
stood anterior to the Norman conquest. Con- 


eres mate tes 
e ec 
it is summa telihan i the ancient 


sranivateany Sa-Naniene Sp c . thro a 
re-arrange t. ape 9 y w 

accommodation, especially of the poor, will be 
increased. The colunehed cost ie’ 1.2002, ex- 
clusive of the ruined chapel, which: would cost 
about 300/. more. The vestry have veted 400/., 
on condition that 800/. be raised by publie sub- 
scription. Of this, 5614. moving bese. saenys bed, 
the minister and churchwardens hope to 
enabled to carry out their plan by the subserip- 
tion of about 500/. more. 

Ozford.—The restoration of the south eleva- 
tion of Jesus Co facing the market, has 
of rer eae er 

unbroken measuring 

tween two and three hun feet in length, 
and is three stories in height. The design ex- 
hibits no new features. the chimneys are in 
their former positions, but their appearance is 
said to be improved, and the gable in the centre 
finished in hy 2a The orig 
nal windows had - 
some made shorter, and others longer, than:in 
their first construction. Deformities, which 


made the building look unsightly, have been re- 
moved, and new stone a substituted for 
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what had perished. The restoration has been 
executed by Mr. James , of Witney, under 
the superintendence of . Buckler, the 
county architect. The work was commenced 
early in June last. 
iuchester.—The new district church for the 
parishes of St. Maurice, St. Mary Kalendar, 
and St. Peter Colebrook, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid by Mr. R. Seymour, of Cro- 
wood, Wilts, on 30th July, 1852, is now mostly 
completed. The total cost will be 6,000/. 
— portion raised ; but the church will not 
consecrated till the whole is contributed. 
The church is erected from the designs of Mr. 
Woodyear, of Guildford. The style is Middle 
Pointed, with extreme plainness of ornament. 
The number of sittings will be 846, two-thirds 
free. The east and west. windows are filled 
with geometrical-stained glass. The font was 
earved and presented to the church by Miss 
Hornidge, of Easton, near Winchester. It is 
formed out of a block of Caen stone, and stands 
on an elevated platform, formed by two stone 
ec the faces of which are ornamented with a 
rich scroll pattern. The decorations of the font, 
which is octagonal, consist of a variety of 
Gothic ornaments, in the shape of octofoils, 
quatrefoils, &c. which, according to the Hamp- 
shire Independent, are executed in a very artistic 
manner. This talented lady executed the font 
in St. Thomas’s church, and she is now engaged 
in carving one for her own parish church at 
Easton. e district church was erected by the 
Messrs. Govers, of Winchester, builders. 
Cecily-hill (Gloucestershire). —It is understood 
that a spacious barrack for the accommodation 
of the staff and deposit of arms and stores of 
the North Gloucestershire regiment of militia, 
will be erected on a plot of ground close to the 
entrance of Earl Bathurst’s park, on Cecily-hill. 
Holyhead.—Rapid progress is being made in 
the new harbour works, and it is thought the con- 
tractors will be able to complete the undertaking 
in the required time—August of next year. 
Sutton.—The project for the erection of a 
Palace in Sutton-park, in the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, with a railway for the con- 
be re of visitors to it from that town, has been 
set aside for the present. The corporation of 


Sutton refuses to grant any of the land required 
for a longer term than ninety-nine years, or at a 
less rent than 1/. acre. The Birmingham 


town council think that it would not be 
advisable to lay out large sums in the erection 
Poe Crystal upon land held by such a 
ure. 
 Stockport.—The opening of the Albert Mill, 





recently erected, was celebrated on Saturday in 
last week, when upwards of 300 persons. sat 
down toa dinner provided by the proprietors, 
Messrs. Charles and Thomas Bailey, cotton- 
manufacturers. The building, which stands on 
the site of some old warehouses in Mottram- 
street, was erected by Messrs. Longson, of 
Heaton Norris. It consists of four stories, and 
an equal number of rooms running the entire 
length of the building, each room being 114 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, and lighted by twelve 
large windows on each side; the floors, which 
are composed of 3-inch — tongued together 
by strong iron ‘ee ing supported by two 
rows of iron columns at equal / ohne from 
end to end of the rooms. The engine-house and 
boilers are detached. 

Flaxton.—On Monday in last week, a new 
Episcopal chapel was opened at Flaxton, near 
York, and at the same time the consecration of 
a new burial-ground took place. The new chapel 
is situated on the site of the old one, which was 
too small for the Big ewes (400), and which 
had gradually sunk into almost ruinous dilapi- 
dation. The entire cost of the new building has 
been 958/. It is capable of seating: about 200 
persons. The contractor was Mr. Ralph Wea- 
therley, stoneriason, who sublet’ the joiner’s 
work to Mr. Lawson, the plumbing and glazing 
to Messrs. Hodgson, and the plasterer’s work to 
Mr. Clapham. The’ architect was Mr. G. T. 
Andrews. 

Huddersfield —A. new arcade, called the Lion- 

e, is in course of being erectéd here in 
John-William-street, - with plate-glass-fronted 
shops, fountains, conservatory, promenade, and 
waiting-rooms, &c. There will be statuary in 
the promenade and conservatory, to be executed 
by Mr. Seeley, of London, who has already 
finished the lon on-the top of the building, 
which is covered with an arched glass roof. The 
design of the whole was furnished by Messrs. 
Pritchett and Sons, architects. Mr. William 
Stocks is the clerk of works. The glass was 
supplied by the London and Manchester Glass 
Company, and Messrs. James Hartley and Co. 
of Sunderland. Messrs. William Fawcett and 
Sons did the joiner-work, Messrs. W. and J. 
Hodgson, of York, were the plumbers. The 
iron-work was done by the late Mr. Walker, of 
York. Mr. Goodwin was the slater, Mr. Tunna- 
cliffe the plasterer, and Mr. Calvert the painter 
se a a There are to be three entrances— 
one from St. Peter’s-street, another from 
Northumberland-street, and the principal one 
from John-William-street, and which is to be 
adorned by a stained window. 





FOUNTAINS AT OSBORNE, ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 

The grounds of Her Majesty’ Retreat at Os- 
borne are now assuming an.air of completeness 
and finish which was for some time wanting. 
The fountains, of which we give representations, 
are upon the terraces: Mr. Gruner was the 
designer. The Fountain of Andromeda: is 
36 feet in diameter, and is 18 feet in height, 
The base is of red granite, and the statue, by 
Mr. John Bell, is of bronze. The Fountain of 
Venus, on the upper terrace, and opposite Her 
Majesty’s chamber, is 20 feet in diameter, and 
15 feet in height. The dolphins, stems, and 
statue are of bronze (the latter copied from the 
antique), and the work of M. Barbedienne. 
The two basins are of red polished granite, and 
were made by Messrs. McDonald and Leslie, of 
Aberdeen. 

Messrs. Orsi and Armani, of Guildhall-cham- 
bers, London, have executed the lining of both 
basins, with their ornamental lava, and, as we 
understand, with great success. . Fig. 1 shows 
the lava lining in the basin of the Fountain of 
Andromeda, and fg. 2 the lining in the Venus 
Fountain: @ is yellow, 4 blue, ¢ grey; each 
colour in two shades. A. and B represent 
circles of brilliant. yellow; C a large stripe of 
brilliant blue. In fig. 1, A is a Greek band: 
the first line is bright. yellow, the ground a 
brilliant green, and the Greek pattern red, edged 
with black and brown umber. _ B is a brilliant 
blue, which is carried to the same height-as the 
water; and the side of. the basins 1s cover 
with lava, of. a buff or.stone-colour. Looking 
into the water, it is said to have the effect of an. 
immense basin of porcelain. : 

The nature of the soil at Osborne. made it 
difficult to obtain good paths: by the use, how~ 
ever, of the metallic 4 the difficulty was 
overcome, A coat of asphalte one. inch thick 
was first laid down, and was then covered with 
13 inch of lava, in buff-colour, mixed: wi 
Ventnor sea-pebbles; and the wear bringing 
these pebbles to the surface, the floor presents 
a natural and pleasing appearance... This de- 
scription of paving for &e. “is jo 
advantageous, as.it prevents vegetation, 


only requires sweeping to be kept clean. The 
coloured lavas, beige er a ready means of deco- 
ion. 


The fountains are not drawn to the same 
scale, the size of them being very different ; and 
the representation of the larger fountain 15 
necessarily less than that of the smaller: the 


accompanying figures, however, serve the 
as a scale Wo fullee by. ; 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHAPELS. 


In March last, a society was formed, entitled 
«The English Congregational Chapel-Building 
Society,” for the purpose of erecting fifty 
emer in various parts of England, in five 
years. Various architects who had had expe- 
yience in chapel-building were invited to send 
m designs for model chapels; and out of about 
eighteen received, the committee have selected 
five as most bes nar gn Nang gy 3 
The designs were e followi 
architects :—One set of Gothie and one cabal 
classic designs, with several elevations adapted 
to the same plans, by Mr. Andrew Trimen, of 
London; one set of Gothic designs, by Messrs. 
Foster and Wood, of Bristol; one set of Italian 
designs, by Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt, of 
Wolverhampton ; and one set of Italian designs, 

Mr. T. Oliver, jun. of Sunderland. The 
committee have also commenced the erection of 
achapel in Queen’s-square, Brighton, of which 
Messrs. Joseph James and Rates Brown are 
the architects. The whole of the chapels are to 
be erected by voluntary contributions, and 
there are several donors of 1,000/. each. The 
treasurers are Messrs. Joshua Wilson, Arthur 
Rasiey, and Rice Hopkins; and the secretary 
is the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M. 

A similar society was formed for London, 
five years ago, and it has aided in providing 
sixteen chapels in the metropolis. It is now 
erecting two large chapels, the one at Craven- 
hill, Bayswater, of which Mr. Trimen is archi- 
tect ; and another at Blackheath. 

The Lancashire Congregational Chapel-Build- 
ing Society is engaged to aid in supplyin 
twenty chapels; and there are several Fiberal 
contributors to its funds, including Mr. Had- 
field, M.P. 5,000/7.; Mr. Kershaw, M.P.; Mr. 
— M.P.; and other gentlemen 1,000/. 





MODERN ADAPTATION OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 


Ar the opening meeting on the 24th ult. 
Mr. Sisunedan titdatin p heral of the School 
of Design, read a paper “On the Adaptation 
of ious Styles to our wants.” We were 
met, he said, at the threshold of the investigation 
of this subject by the question, Why adopt any 
previous style whatever—why not invent anew 
one? ‘The answer to this was,—we did not re- 
quire any new style of building. Did our 
necessities call for such a. change, depend upon 
it the circumstances would create it—the de- 
mand would infallibly produce the supply. But 
no style whatever had sprung into lite at once. 
No man was known as the inventor of any style. 
It was not known who invented Stonehenge, the 
pyramid, the arch, or the pointed arch. These 
went by the names of nations, not of individuals. 
But, after all, the architectural invention of the 
present time had not been wholly dormant. Out 
of the three great principles of architectural 
construction—the beam, the arch, and the prin- 
ciple of tension, we might fairly claim the third. 
A skew arch or two might be found in 
old Gothic buildings, but it was only when rail- 
ways required to cross rivers and roads at all 
angles that its power and convenience caused 
it to rise into importance. A century ago a 
suspension-bridge was built at Durham over a 
chasm of 60 feet ; but it was not till the experi- 
ments of Telford on the strength of iron, that 
these bridges called into play the invention of 
the architect. In these fi -like structures, 

led the —_ at Galashiels, Peebles, 
Dryburgh, Kelso, Montrose, and the pier at 
Newhaven, and so on till we came to the colossal 
work of Telford at the Menai Straits; which, 
7M, had to bear o rival in the tubular bridge 
Fairbaim and Stephenson. ‘The roofs of 
our mumerous railway-stations showed ad- 
mirable adaptations of this principle to the 
Covering of large spaces, where lightness 
of construction was required; while the 
Palace, transplanted from Hyde-park 

to Sydenham rivalling in extent the 
— structures, would, he hoped, long 
: for the delight and instruction of man- 
kind. A nation and an age which could pro- 


duce such works as these, could hardly fear the | 


imputation of want of architectural invention. 





It was, he considered, from no dearth of the 
power of design that we had no new style, but 
simply because what we y possessed was 
amply sufficient for all our recone But 
with all our imitation, our architecture was not 
without a distinctive character of its own. 
Future ages would be able to point out the 
architecture of the first half of this century as 
readily as we could tell the buildings of the time 
of Anne from those of the reign of George I. 
No age, however, could form a correct j 
of its own achievements, and he feared we should 
be known more from our aiming at what was 

ood than for the value of what we had attained. 

me thing we might be sure of—our character 
was as completely stamped, and would be as 


clearly read by posterity, in our buildings, as we | 


could now read the refinement of Greece in her 
ruined temples. In examini 
styles, with the view of adapting them to our 
present wants, we at once rejected the earlier 
and ruder styles —such as the Assyrian, the 
Egyptian, the Hindoo, and the Mexican, from 
their ponderous, and the Chinese from its fan- 
tastic, character. We must confine our atten- 
tion to those styles which had their growth and 
development in Europe, where their principles 
had been educed and their details elaborated, 
and which had sprung from our wants; and 
these styles, omitting subdivisions, might be 
classed under three heads— the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Gothic. In reference to Greek 
architecture, the late Mr. Pugin had abused the 
wooden-beam construction of the Greeks, which 
he called “the most ancient and barbarous that 
could be imagined;” and the term “barba- 
rous ” had since been transferred from the sup- 
posed type to the Greek architecture itself. The 
Greek architecture barbarous! Was the Par- 
thenon, which neither time nor Turks had been 
able to destroy, to be called barbarous? Was 
that architecture barbarous whose deliberately- 
calculated curves had required the utmost skill 
and scientific resources of the present day to 
discover and display? Was that architecture 
barbarous, of which every line was the result of 
the most fastidious thought, and the object of 
the most careful study? Was that ion bar- 
barous, the ornament of which was so balanced 
in its details that not a part could be taken 
away without making a void that was instantly 
felt; or a piece added or altered in its plan, 
without marring its proportions? Barbarous! 
What was the meaning of the word? It was 
a Greek word. Johnson defined it in English, 
firstly, as—“ stranger to civility—savage—un- 
civilised.” "What was to be understood from 
an architecture being strange to civility or un- 
civilised, he could not tell. Or was the 
Greek architecture savage? Stonehenge was 
savage, if they would; it was the erection of 
mere physical force, and it told of horrid sacri- 
fices, better left untold. The second meaning 
given by Johnson was, — “ignorant—unac- 
quainted with the arts.” If this were the 
meaning intended to be applied to Greek archi- 
tecture, such an assertion was rank absurdity. 
But there was one more interpretation,—“ cruel 
—inhuman.” Now, what cruel or inhuman 
idea was ever excited in the brain of any man 
by the contemplation of a Greek building? 
Well might Hume say, “We are =» call 
barbarous, whatever departs widely our 
own taste and apprehension.” He (Mr. C.\did 
not envy the mental constitution of that man 
who could call the Greek architecture barbarous. 
No; it was not barbarous. It was studied, 
deeply studied, and refined; it was symmetrical 
in its proportions; it was adapted to its 
ends ; it was, moreover, consistent, and they 
would never find, in works, devoted to the 


eat , anything of the grotesque, which 
a Bey Mo could be said of. the Gothic 
architecture of the Middle Ages. We were only | 


now becoming acquainted with the principles of 
Greek architecture, as we were, indeed, of the 
Gothic; but if successful adaptation were to be 
the criterion, alas! for the Gothic—it would be 
banished from the land. Thé great difficulty in 
regard to the Greek seemed to him to be in the 
light not admitting of nioré than two stories, 
one lighted from the sides, the other from the 
roof. But be it remembered, that architecture was 
a fine art, not an exact science. It was perilous 


| fo prophesy. that anvthing was impossible.’ A 


ment | 


the different. 


[man of genius arose, and the feat was accom- 
plished. We had more appliances than the. 
Greeks, and an extended science to help us to 
our ends. Our increased skill in the manufac- 
ture of glass, our increased knowledge of the 
—— of a and of the 
ent and consumption of smoke, might yet 
Se So semiiee- the Shmuel Somiesien i ane 
hands as the Romanesque or the ic. Now 
for the children of the Greeks; for all other 
Styles had sprung from them. The Romans 
| pretended to no art, but they red Greek 
art, and yoked to it iu atjont made it do 
their bidding; and the gorgeous ifi- 
cent style which we know the 
Roman was produced. This change 
important, as the starting-point of 
styles. We had in it an element 
neglected in Protestant church-building 
polygonal or circular form, Our religi 
ceased to be processional, and the long-drawn 
aisles, the naves, and transept, were no longer 
i We requi in which 


worship ; i 
found more readily in the cireular or 
polygonal than in any other forms. 








A NUT FOR KING CHOLERA. 

In rE RT BH (between 
Hackney-road and the on its north), in- 
terment of the dead the living ts con- 
tinued in a churchyard t 20 feet square, 
which faces boldly on this street, with its earth 
already some feet above the level of the rowd, ond 
noxious weeds rearing their heads. Close to 
the ground there are, on the west side, the two 
gasworks ; behind it, a lamp-black factory. On 
the south, also, a large engine-factory (Gilbert’s)= 
on the south-west a new is j 
allowed to rear its pestiferous e Ww. 
wedged in and hemmed round with rows of pri- 


dingy-looking dwellings, and dingy, pale in- 
habitants. « re gry aa government, of 
imperial ¢a/k, another gasometer, in the Hack- 
ney-road, is rearing its monster body, and no 
attempt to stop these nuisances is made. The 
working ¢ should refuse to occupy such 
places, and thus secure a remedy, as well asa 
punishment to careless landowners. 


C. Nasx. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ART INTELLIGENCE. 


few Cathedrals.—A. ew yey - ie get 
makes the following arrangement of the. 
edifices in the wail The majestic Cat 

of Speyer is the greatest monument of the 
Romanesque, or so-called Byzantine style, in Ger- 
many—in fine, the of all completed 
German churches ; larger than the cathedrals of 
Ulm and Strasburg, and therefore still 
than the buildings of Mayence, and St. 

of — : rr the Se of ris only 
surpassed by the Dom o ret ay nsidering 
the churches out of Germany, the largest 

out the world, are—St. Petur, at Rome bog, 
of Milan ; St. Paul’s, at Rome; St. ia’s, at 
ery now the Cathredal, at ; 
and St. Paul’s, in London. All these churches, 
enumerated here ing to their size, are 
larger than Cologne Ca even in its com- 
pletion. St. Peter’s, at Rome, occupies anvares 
three times that of the Cologne Dom : of similar 
size with the Speyer Cathedral is that of Anvers, 
and only next to that is Notre Dame, of Paris, 

The Wartburg of Luther Memory.—The Grand 
Duke of pe has commissiored M. 
Schober with the fresco ornamentation of tat 
old historical structure. The execution of 
works will oceupy two or three and 
of the large (der Igrafensaal) will We 
ornamented with pictures of the history of 
dukes of Turingia. 

Family Album of the King of Prussia. 
present king is much interested about 
connected with the Hohenzollern family. 
ae 2 valuable album of drawings 


Stifts Kirche, of the Convent of Re 
which being founded in 1132, contaims 
highly-interesting monuments of the Markgraves 
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of Anspach and Burggrafen of Niirenberg, the 
ancestors of the present monarch of Prussia. 
Rome: Cornelius.—News received from Italy 
bring satisfactory accounts of the health of the 
great Meister. ‘The King of Prussia has commis- 
sioned M. de Cornelius with an altar-piece for 
the new Dom at Berlin, which—a grandiose com- 
position—is now heing executed by the painter. 
Architecture of Lima, South America.—A cor- 
respondent, residing in the country, gives the 
following account of the buildings of Lima. 
They are erected in the different styles of the 
Renaissance ; but the original Mauresque style 
of medieval Spain is always mixed up with it, 
and these hybrid structures were yet altered by 
those vast repairs which followed the great earth- 
quake. The churches have mostly two turrets, 
united by a fagade, and a fronton of the form of 
a segment of a circle adorns the principal en- 
trance. Often, amany-coloured ok of striki 
hue covers the churches: others have sneered 
their natural colour. Stone is seldom used, 
except where absolutely necessary. The orna- 
mentation of the fagades is often complicated, 
as the stucco with which they are covered is 
more pliable to the fantastic decorations of 
American artists ; and thus mouldings after the 
antique, guirlands, festoons, little statuettes, 
are met with in profusion : at other places, the 
stucco is perforated in the shape of madrepores, 
and the columns covered with circles and mould- 
ings, which, without being artistically correct, 
still impart on original aspect to these buildings, 
seen under the strong glare of a tropical sun. 
Charitable “Art Bakibition, Cracow.—Some of 
the inhabitants of this ancient Polish metropolis 
have made an art-exhibition, to aid the establish- 
ment of a salle @asile for little children. This 
exhibition is interesting, on account of some 
aes of living Polish painters, as a portrait 
y Rodabowski, which won the great prize at 
Paris; and the taking of Saragossa, under 
Chlopicki, painted by Suchodolski. 
- Berlin Academy of Arts—The interregnum of 
the presidential dignity still continues here, 
although the affairs of the academy seem to suffer 
by this headless condition. Of course, where 
men like Cornelius, Caulbach, Rauch, &c. are at 
hand, a choice amongst them would not present 
any difficulty ; still it has been rightly objected, 
that such men are not to be manacled by the 
drudgery .of office. Dr. Olfers, and the art- 
author, M. Schnaase, are now spoken of as the 
future directors of the Berlin high-art school. 





OUR THOROUGHFARES. 


London-bridge—The want of accommodation 

for the increased carriage traffic has become a 
question of great interest, and many schemes of 
more or less magnitude have appeared, purposing 
to remedy the evil, of which so many teel the 
annoyance. Nowhere do we find this want of 
room more evident than on London-bridge, and 
I beg to submit the following plan for its ame- 
lioration. 
_ I propose to do away with the footpaths. on 
each side of the bridge, and give the entire width 
to carriages. And for foot-passengers, I purpose 
to construct,’over and above the present bridge, a 
second platform, constructed of iron and wood, 
and supported on iron pillars of a height to 
allow the highest loaded waggons to pass under 
it. This pepe bri commencing at where 
now stands the second lamp, I would ascend to 
by a long inclined pathway on each wins . 


Ludgate-hill—I have just seen a letter in 
your journal suggesting the removal of the south 
side of Ludgate-hill, and your remarks as to the 

robable enormous expense. Will you allow me 
to offer the following suggestion, which I have 
not yet’seen in print ’—Continue New Cannon- 
street along the back of St. Paul’s-church-yard, 
and remove the very inferior property at the 
immediate back of the existing houses on the 
south side of ai: rea flus at rym woe 
back premises, reserving only a right of fron 
into the new street to be thes formed. The ad- 


vantage of ing a second front would be 
a gectiated by the ~ i and occupiers of 
the — of gate hl, who gor no — 

‘or the privi utting shop- 
Siiota ts use shbteke: “This F swaps t be 


Fleet-street, up to the boundary of the Temple, 
where, by a short new thoroughfare into Fleet- 
street, and the removal of Temple-bar, with a 
short street on the site of Shire-lane, to Carey- 
street, which I perceive is about to be widened, 
would offer, I think, a solution of the important 
and oft-repeated question, “ What is to be done 
with Ludgate-hill ?” BRIGHTONIENSIS. 


*,* The question involved has been mooted 
in the Court of Common Council, and referred, 
we believe, to the Improvement Committee for 
a report. 

The Bridge-house Estates Committee have 
been instructed “further to consider and re- 
port on the plans and estimates for the erection 
of a new bridge between Southwark and Biack- 
friars bridges, and the approaches thereto, in 
order that the Court may te enabled to form a 
comparative estimate between the erection of 
the new bridge and the sum necessary for the 
purchase of Southwark-bridge.” 








NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL. 

Architects’ Charges.—Where an employer 
provides a considerable portion of the materials 
for building, and employs an architect to prepare 
plans, &c. and superintend the works, is he 
entitled to charge his commission on the value 
of the building, or only on the amount of labour 
contract ? Sus. 


*.* On the value of the building. 


Symbols of the Evangelists —Do any of your 
readers know what authority there is in that 
word in which the man of God is “ thoroughly 

rnished unto all good works,” for taking the 

our living creatures of Ezekiel and the Revela- 
tion as symbols of the two apostles, John and 
Matthew, and of those other two who wrote the 
things “‘ most surely believed among us, even as 
they delivered them unto us, which from the 
beginning were eye witnesses and ministers of 
the word ?” QUERE QUARE? 








THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION FOR 1854.* 


A DECIMAL COINAGE, the census, baths and 
washhouses, administrative and financial im- 
provement, Ireland’s prospects, are amongst the 
subjects treated of in the new “ Companion,”— 
the first very clearly and advancingly by Mr. De 
Morgan. In the section devoted to “ Archi- 
tecture and Public Improvements,” the writer 
has sought “to condense as much information 
as was consistent with his narrow limits (twenty- 
eight pages), in connection with the enforce- 
ment of general principles of taste rather than 
the indulgence of individual censure,”—a large 
amount of the information so condensed being 
of course furnished by our journal. We quote 
some of the introductory matter :— 


“There are evidences that great changes are in 
course of realization as to the popular perception and 
knowledge of the fine arts. It is very gratifying to 
observe many of these evidences in buildings in pro- 
gress, or which have lately been completed. Yet 
there has, during the past year, been too much reason 
for continuing to believe, that in its several provinces 
as art, science, and practice, or as the matter of a 
profession—architecture, as existing, is behind the 
standard of the age. The professional bearing of the 
question is important, because whilst the discredit- 
able and unwise proceedings of building com- 
mittees continue, or whilst in the vast majority of 
houses, architects are not employed at all, so long do 
the public deny themselves such advantages as exist, 
whatever these may be. The profession, however, 
should maintain its position, and justify such assump- 
tion by establishing a system of education in accord- 
auce with the great and multifarious demands upon 
professional knowledge. Popular education in science 
and art—no less required—is being much advanced 
by the “Department” at Marlborough-house ; and 
some important steps have been taken during the 
year. 

At present, it is to be regretted that the important 
question of style—here forced upon our notice—is 
one over which architects have no control. The 
choice in each case is the act of the public, to whon 
the anomalous discrepancies are due. With trifling 
exceptions, every successful period of taste in former 
days left but one style: and to persevere in any one 
now, would be better than the practice in vogue. 








earried out with the houses on the south side of 


* Charles Knight, 90, #leei-street. 








Even those who are for the general use of Gothic 
architecture, are not much less in the act of obstruct. 
ing recognition of correct views, since there are 
perhaps as great differences between the “ Early 
English ” and ‘‘ Decorated” styles in Gothic, as be. 
tween the Greek and Italian in classical architecture, 

To attain a high position in art, as well as to pre- 
vent unmerited depreciation of costly works within g 
few years of their erection, this question therefore 
should be settled, as we think it would be if archj. 
tects were allowed to work it out. It is of far 
greater importance that the public should possess rea] 
love of the art, than that they should become able to 
detect minute differences. 

Some of the principal buildings in progress during 
the year show a disposition to work out the style 
most accordant with ordinary town-houses—the 
Ttalian—and which, from that fact alone, must long 
prevent the general assumption of any other. But in 
collegiate institutes, schools, and many other build. 
ings, the late Gothic, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
styles are still followed, whilst in Leicester-square, 
the able architect of the Panopticon Institution has 
had forced upon him a style of still later reproduc. 
tion. The very merits of some of these works indi- 
vidually are disadvantages as to the general direction 
of public taste. 

As regards the appropriate character of church 
architecture, the proposal to erect a great number of 
new churches—eighty in the diocese of Manchester 
alone—finds the question still unsettled; and indeed 
it must remain surrounded with difficulties, so long as 
the clergy are at variance one with another upon 
points of doctrine and ritual observance. 

With reference to the art in general, and to the 
practice of building,—the vast growth of suburban 
London, and, indeed, the extension of some towns, 
would alone render the question of inadequate de- 
mands upon existing knowledge an important one. 
The manufacturing towns of the North have recently 
shown an appreciation of the value of the art of 
architecture, which is a subject for congratulation, 
considering the great wealth now in the hands of 
capitalists in those places. In the demand for large 
buildings—as warehouses—and in the possession of 
good materials, the architects of Lancashire and York- 
shire have advantages of which they have not failed 
to avail themselves. In Manchester, especially, we 
are able to discover a character of street architecture 
not unworthy to be compared with that of other times 
and other countries. The several municipalities, with 
the increased wealth of individuals, become of greater 
influence, and in some cases we hear of sanitary 
measures of the greatest importance to the towns, 
and of new public buildings. In fact, London has 
not made corresponding advances.” 


Touching the duty of the architect in regard 
to church-architecture, which is surrounded with 
difficulties, he says :— 


“To settle what use may be made of accumulated 
materials for art, it would be necessary clearly to 
apprehend the nature of the demand upon the archi- 
tect. But it might seem that there should be a wide 
distinction between the case of church ‘restoration,’ 
and that of new buildings. Would it not appear 
that the artist’s mind and hand should eliminate 
design in the latter case; and should not an entirely 
opposite principle prevail in the other? In that— 
the former case—should we not indeed recognise the 
soundness of that opinion which denies the possibility 
of restoration ? In such case, strict conservation, 
and the removal of excrescences would form the whole 
subject for attention. Yet the power of jon of 
art may assist the efficacy of even these works, 
though it might not there be allowed to call into 
exercise the chief vocation of the artist. Yet the 
question arises, whether a building is to be left to the 
natural progress, or whether from time to time, a8 
portions decay, they may be replaced with new? Also 
whether, in cases of neglect, conjectural restorations 
are admissible, and whether as regards members which 
appear to have been originally intended, the attempt 
may be made to supply them? The documentary 
value of the example may pass away; but is there 
any esthetic quality in the entire building valuable 
and worth preserving ? All these questions become 
difficult in actual practice. Moreover, the. buildings 
are used for a specific purpose, which may require 
increased size, or other new features. How is this to 
be effected? As regards new work, it may be asked 
—to what extert should a certain ence of 
character be perceptible in the architecture of religious 
observances? Supposing these questions , 
the importance of design in new churches admitted, 
then comes the’ universal question of architecture— 
which style of those now in use are we, in the first 
instance, to follow? For whilst we disclaim all im- 
putation of slavish use of our materials, we must ye 
work on the basis of some of these, or abrogate the 





progress made, and recur to initiatory stages of art 
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fhere are, therefore, not wanting those who argue 
that we shall sooner arrive at a result by working out 
the medieeval architecture in all structures. Consis- 
tently, however, should not these work on only one 
of the styles into which the general medieval archi- 
tecture is divided? But, whatever the final adjust- 
ment of the questions which arise, there have been 
lately some important new works, in which, beginning 
on the basis of one or other of well-known general 
arrangements, the medieval architecture has been 
made to produce buildings of considerable effect, and 
which are after all not deficient in many of the 
evidences of design.” 








FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. 


I was very much pleased when I read your 
article on the operations of Freehold Land 
Societies ; yet there is a great evil still existing 
in these societies, which, if not remedied, may 
turn out unprofitable to the speculator and 
ruinous to the builder. A man may purchase 
a most eligible site for building, and lay out a 
large sum of money by erecting first-class 
villas, and then, to his discomfiture, suddenly 
discover that neither his land nor houses are 
saleable in the market. ‘To illustrate this, I 
ive you the benefit of my own experience. I 
purchased a pe of land of one of the London 
societies, and, on payment of the money, I was 
requested to sign a printed form (which they 
a contract), and the conveyance was to be 
made out immediately. I receive my convey- 
ance, and circumstances require me to sell it, 
having to build immediately elsewhere. I offer 
the lot for sale, but am utterly unable to sell 
it, as the title is not good, no abstract or deed 
poll copy being provided ; and I find it will cost 
me half of the value of the land to provide me 
with the necessary documents to sell. I would 
not desire to particularize any society, but if 
the purchasers were to object to sign the deed 
of transfer until the proper documents were 
forthcoming, viz. abstracts and copies of deed 
poll, they would not only save themselves 
expense and trouble, but would create a reform 
in the legal transactions of these societies, and 

a benefit to the public at large. 

A Lirttz Buriper. 








ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 


JoHNSON and OTHERS v. TYERMAN.—This was an 
action in the Brompton County Court to recover 10/. 
and the defence set up was one of interest to survey- 
ors and builders. The plaintiffs are the official 
assignees of Unwin, a bankrupt and builder. The 
defendant is an architect and surveyor, and pleaded a 
set-off to the amount claimed for professional ser- 
vices rendered to the bankrupt prior to his bank- 
ruptey. ‘The assignee’s claim was for money lent by 
Unwin to the defendant. The set-off being first gone 
into, Mr. Tyerman stated that he, some time since, 
was employed as architect, where Unwin was en- 
gaged as builder. Some difficulties arose between 
Unwin and Mr. Shaw, whose property they were 
employed upon, and this made the wind up of the 
affair somewhat tedious and expensive. It was a 
common thing for surveyors to owners of buildings 
to be employed at the wind up, and he was employed 
between Mr. Shaw and Mr. Unwin to settle the dis- 
pute. Unwin, while this wind up was taking place, 
advanced him (defendant) two 5/. for his services. 

By plaintiffs’ solicitor.—The first 5/. he distinctly 
swears was for services. They were for services not 
defined. He gave anI O U for the 5/. Was con- 
eerned for Mr. Shaw’s premises in Wigmore-street. 
Shaw still owes witness 19/. In case of a difference 
on a contract, it is usual for a surveyor to be called 
in as referee. Mr. Unwin employed him as a referee. 
Had no special engagement for Mr. Shaw. Consi- 
dered it to be his, defendant’s, duty as surveyor under 
the contract to see to the books. He had a great 
deal of trouble with Unwin’s books, and considers 
that the 10/. Unwin advanced very little remunera- 
4im. Cannot tell why he gave an IO U for the 
money instead of a receipt. _ 

Mr. Fred. Tyerman, architect, son of defendant, 
aang to the trouble the defendant had with Unwin’s 


For the plaintiffs, Mr. Unwin was called. He 
denied whet. She defendant had. stated about his 
eying im. The defendant was employed b 
Mr. Shaw, and not at all by witness. Pet tis ; 
9007. contract between witness and Shaw, and in 
most contracts there were extras. Mr. Shaw objected 
to these extras, and the defendant had a right, as 
Shaw’s surveyor, to investigate the extras; and he 
never heard of a contractor sate to pay architects 


for such services. His bill was reduced 40/. or 507. 
through the defendant’s investigation. This money 
was taken off by Mr. Tyerman, as Shaw’s surveyor, 
and not as witness’s. It was not at all likely he or any 
other contractor would employ a surveyor to cut up 
his bill. With reference to the money, Mr. Tyerman 
said, “I am rather short of money, will you lend me 
57.?” Witness said “ Yes,” and then Mr. Tyerman 
said, “ Make it 10/.;” and he gave it him, and defen- 
dant gave him an IO U for it. 

By the Judge.—It was some object to me to get 
my money from Mr. Shaw. Could not have got it 
so readily without defendant’s signing fur it. Perhaps 
not at all without Mr. Tyerman’s seeing to it. Was 
not pressed for money when he lent the defendant 107. : 
was solvent at the time. 

The plaintiff's solicitor contended, that the money 
was lent was apparent from the I O U, or otherwise 
the defendant would have given a receipt. With 
respect to the services rendered, it was monstrous to 
suppose a contractor would pay a surveyor to cut 
down the contractor’s bill, as in this instance was 
proved to have been done. Besides, it was contrary 
to all custom for builders to pay surveyors employed 
by others to look after them. 

The Judge (Adolphus) said—The whole question 
was, whether the 10/. advanced was for a loan or for 
services. He was inclined to think that the money 
was given for services, and taat there was sufficient 
consideration. 

Verdict for the defendant, with costs. 








RATING LONDON CLUB-HOUSES. 
At the Middlesex Sessions, the Conservative Club 
appealed against the amount at which they were rated 
by the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, viz. 2,940/. 
per annum. Mr. Bodkin, on the part of the club, 
said—In other cases there was no difficulty in having 
the rateable value ascertained, but there was in pro- 
perty of this description. In the case of this kind of 
property there were no rents and no profits, and, 
therefore, quite an absence of the ordinary indicia by 
which the valuer, for the purposes of assessment, could 
be guided. To say that you were to be guided by the 
cost of the property was a proposition so absurd that 
it could not be entertained fora moment. He should 
like to know if Waterloo-bridge were assessed on what 
it cost whether the rate would not absorb all the 
receipts taken by the unfortunate toll-keeper ? Houses 
of this description were built entirely for the purposes 
of a club, and if they ceased to be such, what were 
they worth? 
Mr. Edwin Foster, of Pall-mall, was of opinion, 
founded on experience, that, if empty, the landlord 
ought not to refuse 2,000/. a year for the building. 
He did not consider the superb decorations added to 
the letable value, supposing the house was without a 
tenant. The arrangements for servants there were 
very bad, which was an important element in looking 
to the value. ‘The kitchen, too, was not at all what 
one would expect for the building; and, generally, 
the magnitude of the offices did not correspond with 
the magnificence of the rooms occupied by the 
members. 
Ultimately an arrangement was come to, and the 
net rateable value of the Conservative Club was fixed, 
by consent, at 2,730/.; of the Senior United Service 
Club, at 2,240/.; and of the Atheneum Club, at 
1,7302. 








Potices of Books. 

The Globe > rm or Man: a Guide to 
Geology. Adams, Fleet-street. 1853. 

Tuts is a sort of compilation, based on standard 
works, but simplified and altered so as to suit 
the capacities of the young and uninitiated in 
science. It is.written in a light, attractive 
style, but not well suited to strictly accurate 
scientific teaching. To describe the crust of 
the globe, both by words and by sketches, for 
instance, as covering the interior much as the 
outer and inner rinds of an orange do its inte- 
rior, may be the easiest way to give a first. glim- 
mering idea of the basis of geology; but the 
idea is a very false one, strictly speaking, even 
though it were P camsge by some notion of the 
fractures and tiltings of portions of the strata, 
an immense proportion of which never at any 
time lay in any such relationship to the interior, 
but in sections of circles often sweeping the other 
way, with their convex side towards the centre 
of the earth, and their concavity towards the 
heavens, forming basins of vast area rather 
than rinds concentric with the interior mass. 
We acknowledge the difficulty of adapting such 
knowledge to tender minds; but it is a great 
question whether it were not better to let alone 





what cannot be communicated easily without 

falsification; for first impressions are of vital 

importance, and mould and bias the mind, it 

may be, for ever. And besides, this ad cap- 

tandum mode of teaching “the young idea how 

to shoot” leads inadvertently to other inaccu- 

racies not so excusable on the ground of diffi- 

culty : for instance, silicon, one of the principal 

and most abundant elements constituting the 

crust of the earth, is a ruddy-brown powder; 

which tends to stick to the fingers or enrening 

else with which it may come in contact, whereas 

silex, which is an oxide of silicon, is pure white. 

Now, here we have the idea instilled into the 

young mind that “silicon” is a “‘snow-white sub-- 
stance.” Better far that nothing had been said 
as to so recondite an element as silicon at all, 
which not very many have ever seen. 


Inscriptions and Devices in the Beauchamp Tower, 
Tower of London, with historical sketch. By 
Wittiam Ropertson Dick. London: pub- 
lished by P. Ramage, Tower of London. 

This is a sadly interesting transcript of the 
affectin eiethan of suffering left by illustrious 
and colortonsii persons confined of old in the 
Tower of London. A complete representation 
is here given of the inscriptions and devices in 
sculpturing which, on the stones of their dun- 
geon, the poor prisoners whiled er their weary 
hours, and wrote to posterity “with an iron pen 
on the rock.” Many of these inscriptions and 
devices, as our readers know, were only recently 
discovered, during the restoration of the Beau- 
champ Tower, under Mr. Salvin’s superintend- 
ence. In thirty-one lithographic plates, this 
tower and these numerous inscriptions and 
devices are represented ; and to each device is 
appended a brief record of the author, collected 
from state papers, and other sources. The 
work, which is in quarto, also contains a short 
historical sketch of the building itself, and 
various lithographic sketches of it, including 
one of the interior of the state prison-room, 
such as we ourselves gave in this journal. The 
possession of so complete a record as this can- 
not but enhance the interest with which 
visitors will inspect the tower. 


The Poultry Book. By the Rev. W. Wixc- 
FIELD and G. W. Jounson. Orr and Co. 
Paternoster-row. 1853. Parts VI. and VIL. 
Tuesz are the concluding parts of this highly- 
illustrated work, of which we have y 
spoken. The illustrations are done by the 
chromatic process, from coloured representations 
of the most celebrated prize birds, drawn from 
life by Mr. Harrison Weir, and printed in 
colours under his superintendence. They con- 
a not the least important feature in the 
work. 











fliscellanea. 


Brick, Tire, AND Porrery MaNuFACTURE FROM 
THE Mup oF THE Exe.—Our readers may recollect 
a proposal in our columns to put the clay deposits 
of the river Exe (and, indeed, of other rivers as well) 
to use. In this view the discoverer or suggester, Mr. 
Phillips, of Honiton’s Clist, is said to have been con- 
firmed by the opinions of manufacturers, the agents 
for the Land-draining Company having gone so far 
as to say that, had they previously known of the dis- 
covery, they would have established themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the deposits at Topsham. A com- 
mittee of gentlemen also is said to have ascertained 
the correctness of the opinion formed of them. Up- 
wards of 200,000 bricks were manufactured ; and two 
casks of deposit were forwarded to Mr. Henry Clayton, 
to test it in the strictest manner. Mr. Clayton’s 
reply is said to have been satisfactory, and the com- 
mittee have now proposed the formation of a com- 


y- 

Istincton Inrant Poor EstaBLISHMENT.— 
Having waited patiently ever since last May to know 
the decision of the committee on the drawings sub- 
mitted in competition for the above-named works, 
and after many fruitless attempts to gain any satis- 
factory information, and not as yet having been able 
so to do, I have taken the liberty to agua cgi 
ask if you have any further information than we 
last saw in print. It seems strange that a committee 
should take seven months to decide on a proper set of 
drawings out of the number that were sent in. 

One oF THE CoMPETITORS. 

*,* In reply to ingniries, we learn that the build- 

ing committee have not yet come to a decision. ' 
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Tre Turner Gariery.—We have read of a con- | Tue New Cemetery at Fincuiey For Sr. Pan- 
clave of grave grimalkins appointed by certain dis-'cras.—The foundation stone of the church of the 
satisfied little mice, to deal justice amongst them in first extramural cemetery for the metropolis under 
the matter of ajunk of cheese left amongst them as a the new state of things was laid on 24th ult. by the 
legacy. The result we need not enlarge on. It is to vicar of St. Pancras; and the foundation stone of a 
be hoped that the Turner Gallery that is to be, will be Dissenting chapel for the same cemetery will be laid 
more likely than the cheese to survive the “ law and by a Dissenting clergyman, to be appointed by the 
justice” that are hard at work upon it. Jn causé general body of Dissenting parishioners, in a week 
Trimmer v. Danby,—Mr. Swanston, Mr. Chandless,|or two. The cemetery comprises about 86 acres, 
Mr. Follett, Mr. Hallett, Mr. W. Morris, Mr. heretofore known as the Horseshoe Farm, and 
Wickens, and Mr. W. H. Terrell, all appeared is said to be a fine spot, full of gentle undula- 
for “ parties” interested, at a hearing on the 25th tions, and will be appropriately laid out and planted. 
ult. before Vice-chancellor Sir R. T. Kindersley, The authorities of St. Pancras Cemetery, under the 
in respect to the pictures, which, pending this suit, ' new Interment Acts, have entered into contracts for 
are in the custody of Mrs. Hannah Danby. Shortly | the erection of both the church and the chapel, which 
before the long vacation, the question of their preserva- latter will be of equally elegant, though appropriate 
tion was discussed by the gentlemen of the long robe; | style. The whole of the buildings, which are from 
it being feared that from damp and otherwise they | designs furnished by Messrs. Barnett and Birch, 
would suffer before their destination in the suit could | architects, will be in the Decorated Gothic style, the 
be determined. This question was referred to Mr. | Episcopal Chapel (or Church) surmounted by a tower 
Hardwick, Sir Charles Eastlake, and Mr. C. Stan- and spire, the whole height being about 100 feet. 
field, who reported that many of the pictures were The Dissenting chapel is a hexagonal building, with 
damaged from causes existing previously to Mr. |an open stone lantern at the top. It is intended that 
Turner’s decease; that it would be advisable to keep | both church and chapel, and a part of the ground, 
them free from damp: and that if they could not be | having been consecrated, shall be opened for the pur- 
ss ad attended to where they were, they ought to poses of interment in the month of June next. The 

removed elsewhere, This (his Honour observed) | Vicar, in his address on laying the stone, remarked 
might have been before predicated, and in consequence that one hundred years ago, or little more, St. Pan- 
he had written to them ; and their reply was, that, | cras was a rural parish. Its entire population at that 
considering the difficulty of finding a fit place for | time did not exceed the average number of the pre- 
them, and in consequence of the serious illness of | sent inmates of the parochial workhouse, about 1,200: 
Mrs. Danby, they should be under the care of ; it now reaches, at least, 175,000, and is believed to 
some respectable man in the house. The matter, he be increasing at the rate of 5,000 annually. The 





conceived, had better be considered by the counsel. 
These gentlemen agreed to consult together on the 
subject, and here the matter in the mean time 
rests; but we fear that the “destination” of the 
pictures is much more likely to be adversely affected 
the “‘ otherwise” than by the “damp,” and that 
are but too likely to meet with the fate of the 
celebrated oyster ; in which case, all that will reach the 
“ Gallery ’’. may. be the frames. 

Secret TRANSMISSION BY TELEGRAPH.—Occa- 
sionally for some years we have heard of modes of 
secret transmission of messages by electric telegraph, 
but we are not aware that any of those recorded in 
our columns have ever been matured or brought into 
general practice. The Oficial Venice Gazette states 
that the Olympic Academy of Vicenza, having care- 
fully examined the “ discovery ” made by their fellow- 
citizen Tremeschini (mentioned about six months ago) 
of electric telegraphy by secret transmission, has 

ublicly declared it to be a most successful invention. 
The commission appointed to test its efficacy was 
composed of the councillor-delegate of the podesta, 
the superior commissary, and the academic council. 
The first experiment consisted in sending and receiv- 
ing a despatch in the common way, without secrecy. 
In the second experiment, a despatch was sent se- 
eretly, and the answer received in the same manner, 
by the aid of the new apparatus. In the third, a 
despatch was sent openly, and the answer received 
secretly, to show that the secret apparatus might be 
used or suspended at will. ‘The results of the inquiry 
are said to show—lst, That the apparatus of Tre- 
meschini may be applied to Morse’s telegraph ; 2nd, 
That when the despatch is sent secretly, it can only 
be received so, any fraud in that respect being subject 
to immediate detection; 8rd, That secrecy may be 
suspended or applied at pleasure. This rather obscure 
account of it seems to savour a little of an o/d mode 
by means of invisible marks or writing, afterwards 
brought out by secret chemical re-agents. 

Railways IN THE NortH: INVERNESS AND 
Naren.—There is still a sad want of railway: com- 
munication in the north of Scotland. Nevertheless, 
our canny north-countrymen are making sure though 
somewhat slow progress. Having been bit in the 
rabid railway mania, they have gone to the other 
extreme, and leave era | speculations unappro- 

iated. From Aberdeen to Huntly, the main eastern 
ine is now on the way, and another link of the main 
chain, which will have the double advantage of con- 
stituting a portion of the more western route by 
Perth, as well as cohige 2 of Aberdeen, has 
been projected. This is a line of 154 miles, 
from Inverness to Nairn, which will run on a dead 
level all the way, and with scarcely a brook to cross. 
The landed proprietors are all of course favourable to 
the laying down of such a line, and’ Mr. Brassey, it 

, im conjunction with Mr. Falshaw, has not 
ay offered to contract for the whole at little more 
than 4,000/. a mile for a single line (the rate hitherto 
of cost on the Scottish lines having averaged some 
80,0007. a mile,—an immense difference), but had 
also agreed to take 20,000/. of the payment in stock, 
@ pretty sure token that this is one of those lines 
ich are destined to form a portion of the estab- 
lished railway route of the country. We hope, ere 
very long, to be able to ride by rail from the Land’s- 
end to-John o’Groat’s House. , 


number of deaths registered within the parish during 
the last year amounted to 3,826; the number of 
interments in the parochial burying ground 1,230, or 
nearly one-third, and about the same number must 
have taken place in certain grounds pertaining to 
other parishes within the limits of St. Pancras, toge- 
ther with Kensal-green and Highgate Cemeteries. 
There are six or seven burial grounds in St. Pancras, 
parochial or nonconforming, from which no such 
return is made: when, therefore, all these grounds 
shall be closed, for which, in almost every instance, 
an order in council has been already issued, it can 
hardly be reckoned that fewer than 2,000 bodies 
will be annually deposited in the parochial cemetery. 
THe NoRkTHERN STRIKE AND TURN-ovT.—This 
most lamentable misunderstanding is not yet at an 
end. A memorial, adopted af a general meeting of 
delegates, has been transmitted to Lord Palmerston. 
The document commences by an acknowledgment 
that nothing can be more detrimental to the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests than the anxiety, agi- 
tation, and confusion which pervade their districts, as 
they destroy that harmony and equilibrium so neces- 
sary for the peaceful progress and development of 
skill and ingenuity ; and that a serious responsibility 
attaches to those who, by a disregard of reason and 
justice, have brought about this state of things. At 
great length it recapitulates the views of the dispute 
which the operatives have always put forth, com- 
mencing with the reduction of wages in 1847, and 
charging the responsibility of the dispute in a very 
large measure upon the conduct of the masters, many 
of whom the memorialists complain had treated their 
ople with contempt and insult. The address then 
ints at the possibility of disturbance of the peace of 
the country, and concludes by saying, “ We submit, 
for your consideration, whether your lordship can 
adopt any measures calculated to lead to an arrange- 
ment. We feel that at present the responsibility does | 
not rest with us. If we have heen unfortunate 
and called meetings, and formed organisations, who 
set us the example? If we have appealed to public 
opinion, and enlisted its sym , Who showed us 
e value of it, when it could be used for their own | 
peculiar purposes? If we have collected amongst our- 





selves some few hundred pounds in a week, who used 
to give their thousands? If we wére so fvolish as to 

eve trade was good, who told us so? Or if we 
wished to enjoy its blessings, who told us that we 
were certain to participate inthem ? Why, my lord, | 
the very men who are now punishing us for following 
their example, and placing credit in their honour and 
their word.” 

Dratnace or Ramsey, Hunts.—On Monday 
last tenders were delivered for the proposed improve- 
ments in the drainage of the town of Ramsey; Mr. 

Allen, architect. They were as under, viz. :— 





Stredder (Kensington)............ £4,198 0 0! 
Bennett and Son (Whittlesey)... 2,998 0 0 
Wilkinson and Co. (Grantham)... 2,611 5 6 
Bateman (Ramsey) .............+. 2,490 0 0 | 
Booth and Lunn (Boston) ...... 2,865 10 0 | 
Wright and Co. (Alfreton) ..,... 2,140 0 0 |! 
Coker and Oakes (Ware)......... 2,095 10 0 
Garrett (Peterborough) ......... 1,950 0 0! 


It is proposed to commence the works immediately, 
and thus insure to the town a thorough and effectual | 








MacciesrietD HeattH Report.—aAt the end of 
their first year of office, the Local Board of Health 
and Improvement Committee at Macclesfield have 
issued their report, which does them great credit, and 
affords an excellent example of the immense amount 
of good which may be done, with hearty goodwill and 
activity, though with comparatively small means. The 
income of the board amounts to little more than 
4,0007. derived from three rates of 6d. each in the 
pound, and with this they have already formed and 
repaired sewers and drains in twelve streets, widened 
streets in seven different instances, and increased the 
lighting of them, macadamized roads, removed various 
nuisances, whitewashed numerous cottages, &c. and 
regulated all the lodging-houses in the town—itself 
an Augean labour on a small scale, which, so far as it 
extends, seems to have equalled the horrors of St, 
Giles’s, or any other of the blackest spots about London, 
The Board have also exerted their power over house. 
owners by rejecting plans for twenty-two houses, and 
approving eighty-seven, laid out apparently under a 
salutary sense of the veto of the Board. Various 
other onerous duties have been performed, and the 
report under notice presents suggestions which it would 
be well such local Boards as that at Reading, and not 
a few others we know of, would study. 


THe Hypraviic Ram.—My attention has been 
called to an article in your paper of October 1st, on 
an improvement in the hydraulic ram made by a 
American, whereby it can be made to throw up dif- 
ferent water to that which works the machine. Now, 
I am not so incredulous a person as not to know that 
the ingenuity of man may perform wonders in 
hydraulics, as well as in other sciences ; but, havi 
tried experiments with the ram, I may say, vind 
used vulcanized India-rubber, which I suppose is the 
article used for the flexible diaphragm mentioned, that 
though it worked very well for a few hours, on 
taking the ram to pieces, I found the flexible material 
all in shreds, and useless. The continual blow of the 
ram is so great, that when I have to raise the water 
100 feet high (which is by no means high for a ram— 
I have raised water 300 feet high with it), nothing but 
strong iron, well proved, and gun-metal, will stand the 
test; consequently I should never think of using % 
fragile a substance as leather, rubber, &c.—F. R. 


THe Stroursripce Scuoon. or Drsicn.—The 
anniversary of this school was held on Tuesday in last 
week. Lord Ward presided, and there was a numerous 
attendance. A brief, but pertinent address, was given 
by Mr. J. H. H. Foley, M.P. the patron of the school, 
who said that, taking into consideration the cireum- 
stances contiected with the establishment, the exhibi- 
tion he thought very satisfactory. No one, he observed, 
could deny that Stourbridge was importantly sitaated 
in connection with the trade around it, and more par- 
ticularly with the glass trade; and it was now also 
generally admitted that there was a deficiency in 
England, as compared with other countries, in elegance 
and correctness of form and shape, which add so much 
to the beauty and attraction in the productions of 
other countries ; and that the cause of such deficiency 
arose from the greater facilities given by them for 
study and education through the means of schools of 
design. It was, therefore, a wise and prudent act of 
the Government of this country to endeavour to 
remedy the defect, which was becoming a subject of 
national loss and disgrace. This school had only been 
open for a year, and the exhibition reflected great cmt 
upon the pupils; and, considering their number and 
the time they had been taught, the drawings wo 
bear a comparison with other schools, and particularly 
the drawings of the young ladies of the town ad 
neighbourhood. Mr. Foley stated that it was his 
intention to propose to add all the 100 boys of the 
Oldswinford Hospital School, after Christmas, to the 
number of pupils at the School of Design. 


THE ACCIDENT, WALHAM-GREEN.—The cause of 
the house falling here appears to be “unequal pres- 
sure at the angle, on a sandy foundation 
with water.” I perfectly agree with you in the 1 
marks of the Buidder, No. 564. I have done all in 
my power to improve the morality of sp 
builders, and I have also been to the ground-land- 
lords, who, I have found, seem little inclined to intet 
fere.—A District SURVEYOR. i 

Fattine Houses: BLaMe To WHOM Some 
DUE.—While the scamping y ores 
to blame, they are only so in the second degree: the 
purchasers of houses are most to blame: they will 
not give anything like a fair value for house property: 
consequently, to meet the scandalous offers of capl- 


| talists, the builder is obliged to have recourse 0 


scamping or the Bankruptcy Court. In one sense 
is no matter how badly houses are built: they are 
then too good for the prices offered, and which the 
necessities of the builder but too frequently ¢ 

him to . For two houses which cost me 
1,000/. a capitalist had the andacity to offer me 7007. 
and thought it a “very good price1”—A. B. C. 
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A Lasourn PartiamMentT.—The leaders of the 
working classes in the Manchester district, persuaded 
of the futility of all efforts by isolated bodies of work- 
ing men to maintain what they consider a just 
standard of wages, and to emancipate labour from 
capital, have set on foot, in Manchester, as a centre, 
s movement to bring about a national organisation of 
the working classes, to be guided by one directing 
body, whose object shall be to centralise and con- 
federate their strength. This “new power in the 
state,” as they call it, is not to supersede the trades’ 
anions and combinations, but rather to be representa- 
tive of them. It is to be composed of delegates 
elected at public meetings in the various towns, and 
its comprehensive duties are set forth in resolutions 

at a meeting already held to introduce the pro- 
ject, at the People’s Institute, in Heyrod-street, Man- 
chester. The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Cropper Clarke, and a committee of twelve working 
men, With power to add to their number, was ap- 
pointed to earry out the resolutions. The meeting 
was addressed at some length by Mr. James Williams, 
and also by Mr. Ernest Jones, and their chief argu- 
ment was, that the working classes were entitled to, 
and will now demand, a share in profits; that they 
have never yet had their share of profit, because 
profit is alone that which remains after the payment 
of all necessary expenses, whereas the wages of the 
working man have hitherto been no more than barely 
sufficient to supply him with food, clothing, and the 
necessaries of life. ‘‘As this remuneration has only 
been enough to keep the human machine in working 
order,” urged the speakers, “it has no more been 
profit than has the amount of money expended in 
supplying fuel for the steam-engines been profit to 
the manufacturer.” 

Toe Worcester Scuoon or Dersicn.—The 
second annual meeting of the friends and subscribers 
to this institution was held on Monday in last week, 
at the Music-hall, Worcester, when about 800 per- 
sons were present. Lord Ward took the chair. The 
report set forth, that during the past year the institu- 
tion had continued to make encouraging progress. No 
fewer than 278 students had received instruction : 
229 was the largest number that had attended in any 
one month ; and 192 was the average monthly attend- 
snce; being an increase over the first year of forty 
students in regular attendance. The revenue for the 
year, including the Government grant of 150/. was 
7207. 6s. Td. and the expenditure 570/. 2s. 10d. ; 
balance, 1507. 3s. 9d. Mr. Cole was present, and 
addressed the meeting. Amongst other probable 
causes of the success of the Worcester school, he re- 
marked, that he had noticed that in cathedral towns, 
and other places where a love of art had been 
engendered by the constant beholding of the works 
of the middle ages, these schools were generally 
fourishmg. An old grey cathedral, with its beautiful 
remains of antiquity, had no doubt a very humanizing 
tendency, and could not be too highly appreciated. It 
had been a subject of discussion as to the propriety 
of admitting females to the school. There was 
hardly a more important object contemplated by the 
Government Department of Art than that of the 
education of females. By a kind of barbarity and 

among the lords of creation, women had 
been excluded from a source of profitable employment 
which ought to have been and might have been most 
‘appropriately assigned to them. He alluded to the 
_ Jealousy which pervaded the Staffordshire 
Potteries against the introduction of women into the 
porcelain trade. The opening these schools to all 
classes willing to receive art-education was advocated. 
It was not merely the education of the artisan that was 
red ;—the masses of the people must be educated 
likewise, for thus only were the improved productions 
of taste and vertu likely to be appreciated. The 
purchaser or consumer stood in need of education as 
much as the producer ; and on this point he read some 
quotations from the works of Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Red- 
grave also addressed the meeting. 

Tae CLERK of Works at GeneRat Post- 
Orrick.—We have to mention the death of Mr. John 
Fortune, who was clerk of the works at the General 
Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, at the period of 
the erection of the present building, and remained 
there in the same capacity up to the time of his death, 
acting under Mr. Sydney Smirke. The appointment 
18 with the Commissioners of Woods. 

Sream-Hammers.—Messrs. Balmforth, of Clayton, 
Lancaster, ironmasters, have patented some seaport 
ments relating to steam tilt-hammers, and which con- 
sist mainly in the employment of an oscillating steam- 
cylinder, having its piston-rod connected direct to the 
helve of the hammer-head, and beneath the helve in 
such a position as to allow clear access to the hammer 
from all sides. The axes on which the hammer tilts 
are furnished with screw bearin , to enable one side 
to be raised more than the , and thus allow of 
ary formed masses being forged. A modifica- 
on of the machine enables it to be used for riveting. 


Tae Royat Sociery.—The anniversary of this 

society was held on the 30th ult. the Earl of Rosse, 
president, in the chair. His lordship delivered an 
able address ; after which the Copley medal was pre- 
sented to M. Dove, of Berlin, for his work on the 
distribution of heat over the surface of the earth; and 
the Royal medal to Mr. Charles Darwin, the natu- 
ralist, for his works on natural history and geology. 
After the meeting, the Fellows of theSociety and their 
friends dined together at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
the Earl of Rosse, president, in the chair, when the 
Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Bell, and others, made 
pleasant speeches. Mr. Titeis one of the new mem- 
bers of council. 
THe Torr TrapE IN VAN Dremen’s Lanp 
has so rapidly increased, that orders have been sent to 
England for as many as fifty saw-mills. “The ave- 
rage of the weekly earnings of diggers,” says the 
local Colonist, “bears no comparison with an equal 
number of our Huon sawyers. This is a well-authen- 
ticated fact.” 

Ristnc Tatent.—The young son of Mr. Peake, 
of Staffordshire, whose name must be known to most 
of our readers, exhibited a very creditable copy of 
“Christ restoring Sight to the Blind,” by Caracci, 
amongst the studies made in the School of Painting, 
at the British Institution, Pall Mall. 

Want of DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CiassEs.—Dr. Gavin, in one of his reports to the 
Central Board of Health, says, “In Dundee, as in 
every place I have officially visited, Newcastle, Gates- 
head, Walker, Howden, Felling, Houghton, Blyth, 
Cowpen, Chester-le-Street, Hexham, &c. the greatest 
want is the want of dwellings. It is difficult to 
believe the extent to which this want prevails in all 
quarters. While every branch of remunerative 
industry seems to be most assiduously pursued, the 
building of houses for the increased population, 
brought together by the various industrial pursuits, 
has been almost, and in many instances, entirely over- 
looked. Dundee forms a striking example of this. 
While the houses of the gentry have increased, the 
increased working population have been crammed into 
nearly the same number of old and badly-constructed 
houses as existed before the increase of the population. 
As a rule, these houses may be said to be undrained, 
destitute of any accommodation, except that public 
sort which I have described, without places for the 
reception of domestic refuse, with unpaved yards, or 
bouldered pavements in the entries, pends, and closes, 
and with the surfaces of these yards and of the path- 
ways loaded with the refuse of life, which is frequently 
moved to and fro by public traffic, but rarely moved 
away by the scavenger.” There is a stir throughout 
the whole country now in favour of thorough sewer- 
age and drainage, and pure water supply, and we hope 
that our past and future endeavours to excite a further 
movement in favour of a complete revolution in the 
dwellings of the poor and the industrious will be 
crowned with the like success, of which there are 
already promising signs. Here builders themselves 
have a fair field, and a fine one, for profitable specula- 
tion, would they but give it a proper trial. 
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TENDERS 


For building twenty cottages at Bromley, for Mr. John 
Fisher: Mr. i E, Taylor, surveyor :— : 





Elston 0 0 
Richardson 00 
ack and Son 0 0 
Haynes 00 
Richelieu and Niblow 00 
lackburn 00 
Watts 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“7. L.°" E.R.” “§, 8, T.7* 0. H.” ** BP. and Son,” “C. W.” “* J. 
E.G.” “ F. L.”*B. andc.” "J. 8.” “ A Citizen Subscriber,” “ Mr. 
8,” *W. B. M. L.” (a painted window unquestionably. A reply to 
the other inquiry would need more words than we can sive at the 
moment), “* Messrs. C.” ** W.L.” “ W. M. B.” “ W.N.P.” “J. H.” 
“©. H. 0.” “H. 8.” “R. RB.” * H. H.* “R. L. 8.” “A Builder.’ 


———— 


MAASING CLERK WANTED, for the 
Mo ey 
building and freehold land societies.and skilled jen 


at correspondence. 
letter cule, f WILLLAM BRIDGES bescien, °°? made, by 
ANAGER WANTED—A Person 
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ry 3 
accor ting to the energy disp! 
he will be uired to live upon the poemions. Security be 
oe ees ress. by letter only. with real name and reference, 
| 8. at Mr. Hills, Stationer, corner of Acton-street, Gray’s-inn- 





ANAGER of a GENERAL ENGINE- 

WORKS and FOUNDRY.—WANTED, a first-rate man 

of business, quite comenient to undertake the above situation. to 
whom a good salary be'given. His as to 

and character must be undeniable, and his age under forty.—Apply 
by letter, to B. at Kateserove Iron-works, Reading. - ; 


LERK of WORKS WANTED, well 


acquainted with Gothic Architecture—Apply by letter, 
post-paid, to Mr. G. W. HAINES, 38, Moorgate-street. . 


AW-MILL FOREMAN WANTED. — 








: Address, stati ualification and wages expected. to P. ST. 
QUINTIN, 3, Geteliccow. Micason henen 4 





TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 

ANTED, in the Country, a GENERAL 

FOREMAN ;a ter and joinerjby trade, and one who 

has been used to a Jobbing business would be preferred.— Address, 
A. B. Post-office, Uxbridge, stating age, salary, and references. 

TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS 

ANTED, by a C ter and Jomer (a 





an ne man), by 4 — of a job. Cn eats 

rawi; ie ous g usual 
routine of a Builder's Office ddress to J.J. A. P. North Star 
Coffee-house, Gray’s-inn-road. 





TO ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
ANTED, a gentlemanly young 

the above .  Balary, 102, 
ALPHA, care of Mr. Panton, 13, Piosedilly. 
WANTED, a handy SMITH, capable of 
erecting HOT-WATEK WORKS, A constant job will 

be given to a steady man in the above line. No objection to a man 


from the country.—Apply to ALFRED MAY, No..50, Dev 
street, Queen-square, p at al * 











ANTED, in an Architect’s Office in West- 

minster, an OF FICE LED, of geet eharacter, who cart 

write and spell well. ages, 53. & —Apply_in own hand- 

wri reference and stating age, to Mr. Saunders, 
2, Poet , Westminster. 





TO BULLDERS’ FOREMEN. 

WANTED, by a Builder in Lond an 
i ABD MAN, 

be saeuiteed | pape oe ‘im or fe a " 


an 
rk.—A ddress, stati iculars, last employed, and 
wages, to M. A. Office of * The Builder. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, who eres, ~ | 
understands bis business,. au ATION as PLUM 

oo he eee AE 
employer. No on country. —. jv. 
3, Crauford-place, Coldbath-squ.re. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as NIGHT- 


WATCHMAN, by a respectable Person, with ¢leven 
years’ character. No a to the care o} ct. 
ae —Apply to W. H. City Saw-mills, 31, - 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


clever and experienced Draughtsman, 
to fair and working os rt 

work.— Address, ¥. Z. Mr. Jackson’s, Stationer, near the 
Halli. Borough. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Situation-as 


CLERK, arithmetician, well versed in 
ndertands book-k 
v 














and thoroughly un eeping. Useeean M4 


ferences and security 
the country.—A — Z. D. Office of * The Builder.” 


TO ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, who has served his time to the part of his 
business and mechanical drawing ; pe... has 








TO BUILDERS, &. f 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 

some experience as Time-keeper to a Builder, EMPLOY- 

MENT in the same line, or any other in which he could make 

himself useful Can be well recommended. No objection to town 
or country.—Address, T. W. 46. Vrange-street, 





NOTICE.—All communications respecting adverti: ¢a should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communieations should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
tothe Publisher. . 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND 


HE PROVIDENT SOCIETY of 
BUILDERS’ CLERKS! will hold the next GENERAL 
MBETING at their Offices, the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Sout ampton-buildi Chncery-lane,on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, PECEMBER 7, 1853, at. BIGHT o'clock. The 
pe ved — 2 tho 3 $y Rales may be had by 
application (post-paid) as above, “.FKED COLVEN, Hon, Sec. 











TO GAS ENGINEERS PLUMBERS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 
GASFITTER, or to take the of small 
Address, W. J. 0. Office of * The > 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in either 
drawings, 


® 
&c. and who derstunds land survey levelling.— 
Address W. W. Mra, Nurton’s Newspapenetioes 23, Cumberiand- 
market, Regent’s-park. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 


ENGAGEMENT inan Architect's, Surveyor's or 
He is well ee haan 











OTEL at BIRMINGHAM.—The Directors 

of the London and North-West:ra Railway Company in- 

vite proposals from ng desirous of taking the Hotel at the 

New-street Station ingham. The p'acs, as alse an authority 

to inspect the building, &c. may be obtained on applieatiun to the 

Secretary, at Euston maaien, Svaten + or to Mr. HENRY 
Station, Birmingham,— 


KG. New-street By order, 
a ¥ CHARLES E. STEWART, Secretary. 





ce. 
routine work. Testimenials aud the 
see er con be grm--Aaaoan, Bo. ML ab Mie Odea ee 
office, Gray's-inn-lane. 

TO ARCHI' ENGINEERS, &e. 
A CENTLEM : who is ‘ thoro 
mbeve prelpslons, and te him-elf in practice in one of - 


well versed in the 
TIME and that of bis 





Euston Station, 29th November, 1853. 





TAN in prevasing. Mary 
ra See orp 
. K, Otticeof * The Builder, t 
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THE BUILDER. [Dzc. 3, 1853, 


On the 10th of December will be published, price 10s. each, strongly bound in cloth, 





T0 ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ural 


N Architect t, of first-rate 
te 5 See uhiding i fp og a oem Bi VOLUME |. OF THE. GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, AND 
desires a SETUATION ng ASST take the MANAGE- 


MENT ofan OFFICR. Is well eeteieed wh with surveying aud 
levelling.—Addrese, X. X, 1 Villa-row, Walworth-common. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


AN Assistant, as Clerk of the Works, or 
-* oe phd teen Engsounpns. He has ha six 
x) ence, an accustomed 
Plane, apectfioations. measurements, &c. — Address, 8. AY. M, ™. 
ost-office, Uxbridge. Middlesex. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A DRAUGHTSMAN is desirous uot a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in a London office. Understan 
"gy Neg out of working and finished drawings, &c. 
ad the general wanes of an OTe ee A. B. No. 9, Eliza. 
street South, Pimlico, 


VOLUME |. OF THE NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


A Pew Dictionary of Anibersal Hnowledge. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


CONDUCTED BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
TO ARCHITECT = he 


N ARCHITECT’S DRAUGHTSMAN, 
stomed to making fair. working. and persvective araw- 
int, & it ope ae A a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, C. B. Office of 














*.* AN umber of the Crctorz£nra is published every Saturday, price 64. ; one week a number of Grocrapny, the next a 
Number of Narurat History ; and a Part, price 2s. on the last day of each month. 








TO? ARCHITECTS. & 
A DESIGNER, DRAUGHTSMAN, and good 
Artistic COLOU RIST, offers his services in the preparation of 
Tene views, in tinting Backgrounds. and the introduction 
of —— —. o in general Drawing and Lith phy. he 
bat of ability can be seen by 


29. Seabich — Be'gravin. peewee & 
YOUNG MAN, 20, wishes for 


EMPLOYMENT as an IMPROVER, in the Carpentering 
aM Jetning trade.—Address, C. B, 23, Kensington-place, West- 
min eter. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 
A Architec Draughtsman wishes an 
ENGAGEMENT, where he would have an cppertenty of 


Serthering his knowl moderate salary only requi 
Address, M.8. 14, wwkcdge, A street, Portman-square. 


TO AN. of thir AND SURVEYORS, i 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





On Thursday, the 5th of J: anuary, 1854, will be published, price Twopence, the First of a Series of Works, entitled 
ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES; 
CONSISTING OF 


SHORT TREATISES ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND CHARACTERISTIC 
FEATURES OF SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL PURSUITS ; 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 














Mecsre. W. 8. ORR and CO, have to pemounes the early publication, in Weekly Numbers, of a series of short Treati 
will include every useful and attractive section of haman acquirement, whether scientific, practical, or descriptive ; Bebe whiok wi 


be issned at a price so ee as to place them within the reach of every member of the communi 
PERSON, of thirteen years’ ERDOTSOROR CS ey every Se will be treated in a philosophic spirit, yet it will not be forgotten that vhe work is designed for popular 
3 wens the SCA . ' 4 gy pent in orey ecel ead in ain ple itor and fhe various Contribasors will endeavour te clothe ae whole Series, and the Sc:entific Treatise 
4 R s! 
sible po Fis eran hetarexe Kadolales ot the wala of a1) es y,in si bey ¢ lan guage, ‘0 as to render them easy introductions to practical studies. 


ect, assistance has been obtained from eminent tifi d the Editor h 
Saat property, and ‘would exert himself % render PHAN. Ghee — Contzibn tors to the first year’s volumes the Saenes “Of bes mer roc ig sag Roy: we hate Sererennie 
nce most conducive to the interests of his employer.— | Wituiam JARDINE, Anstgp and Tennant, of King’ College; the Rev. Watrer MircuEtt, of St. Bartholomew’ 
Ba in the first instance, to T, P. Post-oflice, Wolverhampton. | Iospital ; aud Professor Youre, Examiner in Mathematics at the University of London. Every confidence, therefore, may 


n the uly cation, 
8 WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS, | researches and dicove 


rds its soundness of principle, its extent of information, and its accordance with the results of the. pro 
researches and discoveries, 
A good practical Mason is desirous of forming an ENGAGE- 


waskes be 24 first veer, r either her in i} eer nee a wleted., The Pec subjects will not be issued in consecutive 
a5 series continuous ; 80 the w , whi sedate 

Bey i 2 Re ei Sat vom cane | Cote flog Peter Tne fra gg LEAN a 
with publie and Job jobbing wo ce good ot ae Be and testi- the Two Great Drvseens 5. Narvurat History, and the MarHemaricaL SciENCcES. 


Can ha 
J.F. Stow of” The Builder.” 





lated 
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LASTERING. —A London Plasterer, with a 
an an ENGAGE! CENT dale SBP leting & Sob ie Cocks, 
ortimer, Ber! 


HE Advertiser is desirous of an Engagement 
in the Office of an AKCHITECT. Has a know-edge of 
re in 1, but jially Ecc! mers pay understands 
ve. and can make finished and working drawings. Has 
lately in the senna? of an eminent building rn, of "which he 
can obtain maesion.Asares, A. W- at Mrs. Mede’s, 
$3, Church-street,  Osmberwe IL 


TOTICE.—All Persons havi any Claim 


or Claims against the estate of the late Mr. JAMES WELLS, 
eee raat 














of Surrey Flompest Rory FS ell, Bullder, who died on 
the 26th day h tg Mr. requested to forward parti- 
a thereof forthwith A AND EW KNOX, of 8, Clarence- 

Camberwell-road. : or to Mr. WILLIAM WELLS, 


Pithe Crescent, foutham ome be § Camberwell, Builder, the exe- 
eutors, io a that the aes may be examined and and discharged. 
__ Dated this 26th day of November, 1853. 


Piva: —Wanted, a PARTNER, 





li-established ond increasing CABINET and UrHOL. 
oath ys Bef of the B heb te resr-eotability and’ maneaee. 


pr - Bh ag or Counties. The ca; 
can’ | ly be al te CEs ult aa of b Sealine hi ti. | 
having about 2,000/, at bis poids weels find it in ev: 


rtunit: | ta stm: nt.—A} r only, reabed 
Pa Pei fama iam Sm F ond Son, Rolesale te only rea 6, 
Finsbury Poveone. Leeaton. D. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser, aBuilder, 


is desirous to meet with a Pereon with about 2002. to assist to 

finish some roperty situate on the Bishop of London’s Estate, and 

» take past 0 business generally.—Address J. 8. Office of “* The 
uilder. 


SURVEYING, Architecture, Engineering, 


Levelling, Drain Draughting, Map Meeerin ead 
Valuing of land, oe em Burldings, &e. AUCH RAOT 
in a short course of lessons, by Messrs. H DE toi rit 
Civil oe, Architects, Surveyors, &. Pro: 
oy gw Geerenjecd. Terme os very mone. Moh oe aca &e. 
the uildford-street, Ru square 
anpiy excelleut establianment ying, architecture, civil 








for surve: 
engineering, &c.”— Magazine of Science. 


TO ARCH aris SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
R. F. G. SMYRK, begs ‘most respectfully | 
to inform theabove, that be isu ee of old mansions 
~~ buildings of every description, to pull down (within 100 mites 
ef London), for i. DY CASH.—Altl communications addressed 
to his Offices, 31, York-road, Oid Kent-read, Surrey, will meet with 
prompt attention. 











OW to FURNISH | a HOUSE. With 
iluestrati d Thousand. orice 9s. 
London: ST eHIDGE and SONS, Sold by all Booksellers. 


a LAW AMENDMENT ACTS, 


1888 —COPIES of SPECIFICATIONS ee this ‘Acs, 
and published by authority of the Commissioners, are now 
course of p —— by KYRE and SPUTTISWLODE, her 
Printers, East Resting virects Fetter-lane, London. 

nn vob prin’ inted on the w pupers 
The First Romber of a WEE LY baer fey re relating to 
yoy will be parece by the authority of the Commissioners, 


sas Tek Act wt 17 a ita 4) directs that copies of 
fi duly certified an Pabent Uttice 


specifications, d sealed in bey shall 

pay in evidence iu all cour-s within the United Kingdom 
reat Brituin and I 

rt is one 


The office charge for certifying and 
shilling, and where the original drawings are 
emoared, the the © evideuce copy will be coloured at the cost price. 
Great Seal Patent Uffice, November, 1853. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 
G@ MACHINES—The entire SERLES of 
BROLPIC Fic ATION Mood DRAWINGS on this su 


an by 
he Wooboito OF of tae Patent Omics, sen puuileed ander the 
of the Commissioners. is now rand may be hed at 


Face bsatean Ree 




















The “ Cincy oF THe Sciences” will thus, by the aid of copious Analytical Indi bi he ad 
peedia, as a work of refereuce, without the irksome repetition which dlabehotie iene totametie ee” Ca on 


tical arrangements necessarily in’ 





Specimen Page and List of Subjects, may be 
LONDON : 


On the First of December an Introductory Treatise 


“ON THE NATURE, CONNECTION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS 
OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE,” 


‘Was iseued ; and the Publication of the Work itself will commence in January, 1854. 
“ Orr's Crrcie or THB Sciences” can be be cappliod by every Bookseller in the Kingdom ; of whom a detailed Prospectus containiog 


WM. S. ORR AND CO. AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





K ey S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


BOOK; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of 
of Artidcery’ Work ; with the M cere tae ints 
Abstract of the N Ve Building Act for regulating the Construc- 
tion of Buildings. Revised and Correc' by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranced by an 
Saree Illustrated _and wpe Ne contig poe a id 
numerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. price és. neatly bound. ae 
nblished by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row; SIMPKI 
ARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. said 
Of whom mp ts had, New Editions, in A Parte, of the following 
Practical Archirectural 
1. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL], 
He Tae JOINERY, and CABINET. NASI Revised 
TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 
the Use of ‘Workmen ; founded on Genmumcteal and Mechanical 
Principles, Ten Parts at 33. or in boards, r¥ pomteiaiing up- 
wards 7) 120 Steel Plates, and numerous Woo Diagrams. 


2. PETER NICHOLSON Ss “PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING ‘revised b: 
TREPGOLD). both. plain and ornamental; containing a uew an¢ 
complete m of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the use of work- 
men ; the rmation of Mortars, ome Concrete, to which is 
added a variety of new designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Grave- 
Renee Comets ret, Lagi i] be wn a Senitatien yg the serious 
materials employe en: Pa or in boards, 30s. ; 
upwards of of "Ninety Steel Plates aud numerous Wood on — 

3. TREDGOLD. and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 
- and a at Treatise. on. the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI- 

ECTURE : containing plain and simple Rules for Draws and 
Executing them in the. purest style ; including an hi aorieal De 
scription of Gothic Architecture. Illustrated by, See of _ 
Hundred Steel Enugravings. sone by Artists of first-rate talent, 
weg & numerous Diagrams, &c. Twelve parts at 3s.; or in 


< DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
SEOHEPROTURS : containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Per- 
tive Views, and eg for the Erection of Cottages and 
i By 8. H. Brooks, Architect. Beauti ully nereres on 
steel, with ‘Direction, < Build a and the gttmated Cost of each 
Edifice, Twelve purts boards, 
5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Lay ‘term od Sections, Perspective Views and 
Aiea Shoat bala Be paste pase ay Sat 
r and other bi ‘1 ic pu 
tnooKs, ¢ieniiee bullies for pub on Heel Ten I Kens at 
6. “THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE; containing a series of Designs for Decorati: 
Apartments with Weand A — suited to the various styles of read 
tecture. Ky H. W yng merbing a Decorators to her 
Majesty. Ten Parts, at3s: or in bourd: 
7. THE “HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR’S ny Ko PAmion containi a complete Treatise on the Arf 
of House P: raining. and Marbling ; including the Origin 
of cme Ayre Laws r Harmonious Col . the Menaul eure or 
ts, Vils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. Hicarrs, Mea. A 
panied by  estend Specimens of Hautd-brash @ raining an ‘Marbling. 
T HE’ BN or in 


NGINEERS™ and MECHANICS’ 
pa CYCLOPADIA. an anew eset. enignen edition, ewes capored | As 
re us 


a> ons 0! and Processes emp! 
in every description of Bem of British Empire 
wards of 2,000 Wood Engravin: 


odern Practice of 








London ; 
and 





By Luce Heserr, 


NEW PATENT LAW (15 & 16 Vict. c. 0. 88), 


The CIRCULAR of INFORMATION, with full 
as to the reduced expense and facility of protection for Toventiont 
for the Unites Kingdom or foreign countries, WA = had 
x Bois pplying personally, or by letter, pre-paid, Mr. PRIN NCE. 
ce, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross, Saati 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY, 


VoLII. No. ~ for December. 


Con 
1, bg evo National Gallery and ‘tel 6. *Proverbial Philosp 


cap. or Old 
Saws with a N 

2, Walluohia and Moldavia. . The Interesti ngPole,concladed 
3. The National Drama in the 


Discovery of America 
4. Kaiserswerth and the Protes- Tenth Century. 
tant Deacovesses. 9. Magazines. 
5. The Well of Clisson. 10. Notices— Landmarks cf His 


tory. Arnold’s Poems. 


7 Now ready, a . * 
Volume I. containing the First Six Numbers, in 
handsome hoon binding, gilt edges, price 73 
At the Office, 1a, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND ALL INTERESTED IN HOUSE 
PROPERTY. ee and important work, now ready, and to 


NCS. 
LANes “HINTS ON HOUSES. 
bart es —% 5s. 


THOMAS H. REES, "Aldine Chambers, Paternostert0w, 


— 








Sixth Thousand (revised), price ONE SHILLING. 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Machinery 
and Processes employed to obtain the Returns; also an Appendix. 
of Tables of Reference. 
By EDWARD CHESHIRE, 
Fellow of the Statistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of the 
Statistical Section of the British Association. 
any Bookseller for 1s, or direct 
blisher for 18 stamps. 
LONDON: J OHNT W. PARKER & SONS, 445, WEST STRAND.. 


THE aor BEM CURABLE BUILDINGS AND STYLES OF 
AND COUNTRIES iN THE WORLD. 
Now Ae Age J 000 a 5 eee on wood, one compact 


E ernowt HANDBOOK of “ARCHITECTURE- 
a concise and popular Account of the different Styles 
enmvidine't in all Ages and Countries of the World. with * 
description of ms — Remarkable Buildings. 
ae AMES FERGUSSON, Esq. 
JOHN MUKRAY, Albemarie-street. 








Just published for 1854, price 4s, the forty-fourth edition of 


RING’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, 


lated from the Increased Kegon vet ago of in the 

corrected agreeably to same 

containing a Diary aad Daly Journal, Abstract of the Building 
d useful ae 


SIMPKIN and CO. Stationers’-court, Lo 
of all Booksellers. 





trated by u 
vil A oor, ¢. The rapid progress of Mechanical 8 has 
developed many of the important facts since the first publication, 
of -< 8. ~ lopeedia, I 


attention of the Editor ; 
for, ey op ae at ent, @ description 
was By the of new reatielse and 
care in the ones, has now become 





mae Be received as fully fully and 
faith expressing “ the emer 5 of eer rene one | oe 











SLE of WIGHT.—The “ GiLUSTRATED 
P. DVE. TIERe,” of D * price 
Gsamped, contains a doer tive account of this favourite ocality, 
being the first of a series 0 Local ie Bite cHES 3 also articies Ut 
8D i 
bog es rae 
News-agents. 


a venient of subjects, 
month, reviews, lists of pro) 


Cholera p of London an and Th ‘no fils 
for stamps from 68, 


ee eel bee, eee . i a 
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arate 
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cyclo. 
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ECTORY ESTATE, EALING.—Valuable 
FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET or 
BOLD in_ plots adjoining the old church. The Paton abounds in 
gravel The roads and d are being made. Liberal advances 
I be MORGAN. Bea Poteet Oh noe Ia yx 
ancery-lane; or 
PRE Ma: Wabtagorect! Z . 


PROC K LEY-H Th! Le PARK ESTATE, 

FOREST-HILL.—TO B on panidiog Lease, or 
BOLD, several eligible lots of BUILDING LAND, commanding 
@ most ey . Tivalli that 8 seen from the Cr: 
Palace. A site te has! been a propriate for achurch on the Pit now 
of the hill, in the mire ofa Hd Vgc sg ornamental garden of nearly 
acres in extent, roads, garden, and drains are being formed 
Advances will be e. to responsible parties.—Apply to GEORGE 
MORGAN, Faq. Architect, 5, Chancery-lane. 


FR2EHOLD BUILDING LAND, to be 


SOLD or LET soneciie the Great Northern Station, corner 
King’s-cross. It 








of Maiden-lane and Edward-street. near is the 
only unoccupied ground in the neighbourhood, and is admirably 
adapted for the erection of neues, stables, warehouses, or factories. 

—Apply to Messrs. C. and HYDE, Solicitors, 33, Ely-place, 
Holborn; or to Mr. T. M iP WELSON. Architect, 3, Charles-street, 
St, Jam James’s-square. 


TJREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND TO 


BE LET, in the Green Lanes. near Woodgreen, Hornsey, 

mo memset fround-rent, The roads and surface drainage are 
being m mey will be advanced to respectable parties. A 
few Bait Building Lots, 48 feet frontage by 225 feet deep, TO 
BE SULD, and anes of the purchase-money may remain on mort- 
the Offices of GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 5, 





—Apply at 
Ghancery-lane. 


UILDING GROUND TO BE LET, near 
the City, situate eg ae ween’ poy Dalston: term, 
years. Ground. rents is be pure ased down to & peppercora.— 
For terms appl r HUG ES, Solicitor, 25, Old Jewry.— 
Building Groun i or. Be situate in the Grove-road, Hollo- 
way.andin the high m-green.—A pply at the Counting- 
house on each estate. 


TO BRICK-MAKING COMPANIES, POTTERIES, 


O BE LET, CLAY-FIELDS of the Finest 
WHITE CLAY. —The beds are situated on the banks of 
the Beaulieu (tidal) river. on the estate of Exbury. and in the 
county of Southampton. The estate is on the shores of the Selent, 
and opposite Cowes. There are four wharfs on the property, with 
doth of water at high tide for ha of large burthen. The beds 
lie adjacent to the wharfs. he white brick known as the 
Southampton brick is mate, * the roners from the clay now 
for letting.—. Apply on Oss, Steward of the 
Estate, the Grange. Alieifo 














‘Woon 10H. —Spacious Premises, well adapted for 
nufacturing purposes. TO BE LE’ 


ESSRS. CHURCH and SON have 


received instructions to LET on LEASE, all those spa- 
cious and substantially modern-built Premises, known as the 
WOOLWICH BATHS: and LECTU KE-HALL, situate in Nelson- 
street, High-street. Woolwich, comprising a handsomely decorated 
Lecture-hall, capable of holding one thousand persons; eight auti- 
Fa and housekeeper’s apartments; two assem! ily: rooms, two 
swimming-baths, apartment fitted- with thirteen private 
akine entrance-halls, engine and hoiler-house. coal-store, and 
other convenient offices. On the premises is an excellent steam- 
engine, with pumping gear, an inexhausible supply of pure sprin: 
‘water, hot and cold water-tanks, together with all the usual fittings 
and apparatus in connection with the baths, in good working order, 
which Might be readily adapted for any description of machinery. 
The superficial area of the above premises, and their proxi- 
mity to . river and railway stations, peculiarly recommend them 
for manufacturing or other business purposes requiring space and 
facilities of land and water carriage. Four houses adjoining, and a 
valuable plot of building ground. 96 feet by 4 feet, with frontages 
in High-street and Nelson-street, will also be LET if requirea.— 
For cards to view, and full particulars. apply to Messrs. CnurcH 
and Son, Auctioneers and Surveyors, William street, Woolwich, 
where a plan of the property may be seen. 


TO SCULPTORS, &c. Pisce 
O BE LET, in the Strand, within ten 
minutes’ we of the Royal Academy, a LARGE GALLERY 
on ground floor, lofty, dry, and extensive skylight, with back pri- 
vateentrance. Can be had for a term ofyears, or otherwise. Rent 
moderate.—Apply on the premises, 194, — 


TO BUILDER: 


AN eligible PLOT of GROUND TO BE} 9% 


LET, er Building a respectable class of Fourth-rate Cot- 
tages, the road madg, and sewers in.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
C. BEAN, Architect, Bridge-road, Hammersmith. 


EA-BRIDGE.—_WHARFS TO BE LET. 


This isthe only spot unoccupied between Bow and Totten- 
ham, and as the Trustees of the River Lea have just: improved the 
navigation, widened all their locks, &c, these premises will be 
found most desirable: the site commands Hackney, Clapton, 
Tottenham, and the rapidly-increasing vicinity.—Particulars may 
ae bed of Mr. J. EDMESTON, at 5, Crown-court, Old Broud- 














Vin UABLE BUILDING GROUND to be 


LET or SOLD, adjoining a Railway Station in the county of 
Surrey. The Land is most favourably situate for Villa Kesidences, 
within an easy distance of the Crystal Palace. and has never yet 
n offered. Liberal arrangements will be made with respectable 
parties, this being well worth their attention as an investment of 
bahay in Building, or in the creation of Ground-rents—Apply to 
TRAIL, Esa. 4, Hare-court, Temple. 


De ie NEW PARK.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, in this desirable 
Money | and Di a 





jeranon seiaegaired For par ba ~y 
uired.—For particulars anp 
BRIDGE, Archit street, City. 


(CAPITAL Manufacturing PREMISES, with 


in'th or without an excellent Residence, situated in Clerkenwell, 
= t! ot eet eae: ofthe extensive improvements making 
i that locality, T ET upon LEASE. They areadapted for a 
tant er. Englace,orany her oy be obtatted of itr, GARDINEN, 
17, Hatton-garden, -esapiaapcaamadiem 


SYDENHAM-HILL ESTA 

TO BUILDERS AND CA PITA LISTS Sr for a first-class 
L, and Pattee Un RESIDENCES, by Ge w 

station B A both to the City and the Wee. wd be deeae 


T on LEASE, for 84 years.— 


L 
T Money will be advanced to builders, if required, on good 


Por terms and farther particulars, a to M KS and 

BARRY, Architects and Surveyors, 27, rey tot eatrect, Piosedilly, 
TO BUILDERS, eee Ene. WHA : 
ACTUREKS. RA OAREINES said 

0 BE LD, Freehold and Leasehold, 

pa N>WIcK WHARF, Draw Dock, Residence, &c. Veos- 

oe sees tothe Thames 137 feet : depth, next the South-West- 

town ri hg ouees So ag te ay with every poe and 

u i oe dom), errs ad on the prem: and to 

Hit. London is LSON, pila 3, Charles-street, St. James's, 


ANTED, PREMISES in a respectable 
thorough vicinity of the Bank of isugland or 
witee treet. sustab ‘4 
toafan a ne sur ae «A a Lowel ie - par. 




















B. Messrs. N 


TO CAPITALISTS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE, SOMERSET. — 
The only FRONTAGE LAND to the SEA remaini 
unbuilt upon in the town.— BE SOLD. the Fee Sim pe | 
inheritance of and in ALL those several LOTS of FREEHOLD 
lots), as now meshed out _ building in 
NEW SQUARE of . 


an intend ie ie wa 
FRONTING ASD OPEN ON TH B Wee the J a TH 
ESPLANADE AND THE SEA. OVER WHICH THERE IS 





AN UNINTERRUPTED VIEW. The i. + intended to be 
200 feet from north to south, and 200 feet from east to w: wept pad to 
communicate on the east side with a handsome NEW STREET, 
about 40 feet wice, and between 400 and 500 feet Fone HR This valu- 
able pro is bounded on the south by Regen and on 
the north by the Ean ae. and contains altogether nea nearly four 
acres of ie ana building land. The finest uildi Lane at 
1s. 8d. per 3, best lime 25s. 100 bushels; best buil 
21s. per Poo, all delivered. e finest building sand ont e spot, 
gratis, Timber, Bath stone, ke. by_sea and rails into t! me sie | 
free from all town and other dues. Ymnese lots may be 
or held on ground-rents at the option of the purchasers.—. lans and 
further particulars may be had of the proprietor, B. Guy Par.uirs, 
Esq. Weston-super-Mare, 


TO BUILDERS, SOLICITORS, &e. 


HE Cyner of some eligible Freehold House 


rr of about 8002. value. wishes to PURCHASE ONE 
or TWO e igibie TRASEHOLDS of about 6002, value, by a mort- 
gage on both est: to two-thirds of their value —Full particulars 
alone attended to,— Direct A. B. Post-office, Enfield. 








HESTER and HOLYHEAD RAIL- 


WAY. COMMUNICATION hetween ENGLAND, 80OT- 
LAND. aud IRELAND, vid HOLYHBAD. 
that ~~~ ¥ 


—Notice is 
Geb mena te DRCOG he ee 
to the EXPRESS VESSELS of tangy va and HOLYHEA 
by PANY, which leave —— om. end Oe oa 
m,. ER. 
Congres Manager’s Office, Chester, 24th Oct. 1853. 


TO RUILDERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


WELL - ESTABLISHED BUILDING 


and UPROLATERY BUST ies TO BE DISPOSED OF 

in ba country, me oe roving town of Leighton 
ce, 40 ndon), in consequence of the pre- 
t proprietor Snie on in why The shop and premises 
> the See Bich. ciress. and in the centre of the market. Also, 
ith or separate. a first-rate BRICKYARD, in good 
ro Re ans. a an excellent article and good sale. ey 4 
cation be made personally, or by — post paid, to Mr. 
ROBERT be pee in The a, wi may be 
eoree ree n a 





obtained and 





O BE DISPOSED ‘OF. "s hig ghly respect 


able BUSINESS, of long standing, within 
London. in a ra increasing neigh hood, with railw; = 
munication. a but one Of of k ton ili oo weed 


nown respected’ 
.—Add with a ee 
apply. - irom. name and address, to J. of 





PLANING 
MACHINE, 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS. GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


TIMBER, of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &c. sawn on the most ap’ roved peinet le; 
Boards, &e, x matched, and grooved, by M Ps Patent 
Machinery. The Mills eve all the advantages iatadien and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thapate b = Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks. an ee free of 
charge. 1 
Saw Mills, Ghlingharstret Pimlico, 

W.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing 





Bp Her 


Ropal 
Pajesty’s Letters Patent. 





O BUTT. DRRA AND OTH 
EASONED WOODS by the. Patent Desic- 
cati Hapoel. for SALE, at “d I. FULLER'S it, 27, 
blag to frond, City yee, — and Honduras Mahogany, Wains- 
and Match Boards. £0. 


LARGE “ASSORTMENT of WELL- 


SEASONED. DRY,.PREPARED WHITE and YELLOW 
BATTEN FLOORING, also a large quantity of SCAFFOLD 
ee woe SALE, at a low ag at DRUCE’S, No. 3 Wharf, 
road West, Chel Bricks, Lime, Cement, San " 
Inte, a Slate Sia Tiles, &c. on Sale at the lowest remunerative 
pees, Goods landed and carted. Ladders for sale. Apply te 
. P. DIXON and CO. as above. Great facilities for the prompt 
execution of country orders. 


EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late William Clea: ve). of Wilton-road, Pimlico Base. be 
acquaint Builders and.the Trade that he has. now on han: 

st his pron ane gb (the first of its kind Ae establish a). av 


pee Ane Dey ae and Well-seasoned OAK an 

P PARED FLOORt G@ BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 

of all sorts, from 3 inch to 14 inch thick, Pee ‘ a parallel Co 

and thickness, and_ at pee = Les uced Pri 

Deals, Oak Planks, Scan‘ ngs, Saal h Sills, iatsatine pronared 

Machinery, Laths, &.—Apply at E. SIM leaves) 
Flooring Manufactory. Wilton-road. Pimlico Basi: 


OREIGN TIMBER and DEALS of 


bar y description, ve the loyest forth for cash ; and also 
a ‘loors “ b= foll nr pri — “gene present month :— 


n. 
178. 6d. 183, 6d. Rg = Yellow, per square, 
1 PP ons ee 198. 6d. 24s, Med oy a @ 
Battens. eals, 4s. Gd.; and Plank, fro a4 
12 feet. ona o imber 853. per og and every kind or a nglish 


and Veneers. Floo 








Bs 
aS 











and Foreign Wood direct from the docks. — Apply to Mr. 
. Leadenhall-street. 
OULDINGS by MACHINERY.— 


; Ponca nyo BPG ae ATK _—_- 3 a —* new 
and enlarged nist of Diagrams on receip of four 0 amps 
~  aaae: of the postage), St. Pancras Saw Mills, old 31 St. Pancras- 


PREPARED FLOORING, &c. -—ALeEe 


ROSLING begs to inform parties shipp ing woot goods to the 
colonies that he can way ait quality or descr aioe at the lowest 
prices of hee day, and = oly reatest. possible copes. Iso 
meultings n great variety. " arge stock of Baltic deals kept 
in bond for export. » Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside. 


Ser oe ED FLOORING.—A large stock 
of dry YELLOW and WHITE FLOORING, Prepared by 

mproved machinery, always on sale, at the lowest possible prices 

” a aud ATKINSUN’S, St. Pancras Saw Mills, id St. 
aAncras-ri 


THE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 


COMPANY beg leave to inform their customers and the 
public that in consequence of the p ve and sustained 
vance in - Revreticns of wood goods and labour, they are com- 

pelled to increase their prices for mouldings in the same ratio, and 
Phas t+ on and — the = October t: ae per a —- the rates of 
their printed list will be voice of each parcel of 
goods delivered.—Discount for cash as formerly. 


METROPO LITAN PATENT WOOD 
PAVING.—W. BASTABLE and CO. having purchased a 
large quantity of Seve Timber (under a bankrupt sale), are 
enabled to supply Wood Paving, cut to hag ent or on very 
moderate terms.—Office, Belgrave Works, Thames-hank, x Pimlico. 


Stipe anv DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 
KINDS of WOODS. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
Fen IE Giecy tar eed oe 

















he ex re to the weather. 
W. NAYLOR’ y R’s Bore Se be had at the 
James-street, Oxford-street. 


, 
SB ees S LIQUID OAK, 
MAHOGANY, and SATIN yor STAINS, for Btaining 
various sorts of Inferior as to give them the ap- 
pearance and character of the iano oa om ornamental) kinds. 
in the ‘building and decorating churches, where it is desirable to 
give to the cheaper kind of woods the appearance of antique oak, 
or to make deal assume the yoeng o of oak panelling, whereby 
the effect of the wae costly ma: roduced_ by the use of a 
cmeaphe material, these: Stains yall pane more wert 


1 — Pre b ENRY 
SEPHENS. and hitherto Ta pn ne BB yy al pe 


STEPHENS, and 
the Office of “The Bilider lder.” at both which places may be had th. the 
proper Varnish and Size, with directions for use, 


O BE DISPOSED OF; in an old and 
in THe ae SARA REIT eae 


. and be Lease irchased. is 
Seen oer Poa with Garden, sabeesellial brick-built toy 


floor Gravary, Stabling, and other Buildings River 











CP nae 
fo ae ply to Messrs. VALPY and STOKES, Estate Agents, 


CHRRIR MAY, C.E. the Manager; or to Mr. 














HE oo ERMA NENT WAY COMPANY 
e atten’ of | Directo oy ren A 
their Patent — Sleepers, F Fish Joints, Fe other important 
ne vements now in use on upwards of 3,000 miles of railway. 
Sy ietecmation may be obtained on we rr 
A 


HOWDEN, the Secretary, 26, Great George-street, W: 
LADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE or 


HIRE—G, ELL invites th atte tion of builders, 
sone. 8 and ime trade genera! ly, to Ges laee Stock k of Ladder: exce- 
brickmakers'’, and other Sarrows; Painters’ Machines. 
Tretice, Steps, &c. he has always on hand, at a very 3. scale of 


Manufactory, 3, TOTTENHAM-COURT, NEW-ROAD, 


W ovaun DOYLE (late Meeson, Brothers, 


and La, bees to inform Ge ate that he ioe car 
a d LIM 


RCH 
bod hep - ALF... of their? favours halk and 
Flare Lime fresh at the kilns. ev 

Goods, Sand, Hair, &c. © Stretiend on Lan canoe alae aiken 


T°, BUILDERS and OTHERS. A 
TOCK of TARPAULINS, of L 
HIRE, upoa most moderate Te rns, W ESTWIGK, Mannfoc, 
turer At ..” ee Mons B Honourable Board of Ordnauce, 59, High- 
Marquees ‘and ‘Te Tents erected on the shortest 
laying Foundation Stones, and ine ———_ i as 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 

















during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD escripti: 
sae ued b ape em ~ —— eas : a wa 
on 


mow romp pea nigention.—WILLIAN PIG Prado e Bs Foretrect a 
as » by appointment, to caneae 


Sees 








170 BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, & 


‘WANTED, a PAIR of WROUGHT: IRON 
ayo ATP TTR Dee aah ar 





PATENT CRAMP FOR FLOORS, DOORS, AND SASHES, 
BISS 


L, PATEN 
* WOLVERHAMPTON. 


TEE, 


i ress 








af AA. A sjomeey ond pinseoris in slab C, to regulate for any 

= OT jo! rom nebes. 

tee join ise c notched lever, to be turned and pressed against 
e j0) 


ae eee he joist close up to the emg move the set 
screw az the slab up to +4 side of the jo fix the set screw 
Firm. Turn the notched lever B against 23 ol then, - 
ing the handle D, the lever will gradually fi hold the 
cramp firm : the reater the strain, the more tigh 
tric action, will lover bind. The Patentee, in ng the 
tion <oan and others, assu 


oan suited a, for doors a iaany be 
mechanical prin: ciples, ° 
be more tekly nd saf used than brought out, and at 
the comeune is Monte portable. ee 

VALUABLE PATENT md FOR WORKING IN 


RIZE MEDALS pone been awarded to 
these celebrated ee both by the Great Exhibition in 

















ees 


POWER MORTISING MACHINE, 
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THE FARWLEY IRON COMPANY, WORTLEY, NEAR. LEEDS, te 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
YIRE-BRICKS, PATENT GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, CLOSET PANS, ORNAMENTAL TRUSSES, BRACKETS, 
MODILLIONS, PEDESTALS, VASES, &c.; 
ALSO OF 
TERRA COTTA ClHIMNEW-TOPS, 
In upwards of One Hundred Patterns, of various dimensions and of first-rate design, a few of which sr@ given below,—scale half an inch to & foct. 
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No, 65.—3 ft. 6 in.—72.68, 





No.'67.—Wind-guard 
3 f%. 6 in.—10s, 
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No, 13.—3 ft.1in. No, 66.—Plain or Wind 
és. 64. Tr a nama 
4ft. 2in.—12 6d. 









































































































4% Bin.—ss. Od 
, No. 76 (round).—1 ft, 10 in. high—9s. 68 () 0 
id A 
ni = 
= 
werseseE nha: one inte oh ae 6 fate, cation ‘idee 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, AND WITH QUICK DESPATCH. 
Prices quoted are delivered free in Leeds, on Boat or Rail, for any part of the Kingdom. 
' OFFICES AND STORES. } 


Horton--road, 
LEEDS .......... W adjoining the Midland Station, and Shipping Wharf, Victoris 
83, Renshaw-street, and Shipping Wharf, Leeds-street. Works, Hunslet n 


DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, &, MAY BE OBTAINED; AND AT THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, DUBLIN. 


LONDON...... esse No. 4, York bers, George-street, Adelphi ; No. 16, Bath-place, New-road; | MANCHESTER.. No. 48, Travis-street, and 93, 9%, and 95, Birmingham-street, London-road. 
oD N and W ‘ 
Shae are Bingley om veg 0. 60, Queen-street, ellington-street. 


WHERE 
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